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PREFACE. 



The main plot, the principal characters, and some of the 
scenes of the following drama have been taken from a popular 
Chinese work called " The History of the Three States," and 
those who may be curious to know to what extent the 
original has been departed from, are referred to Once a Week 
for May, 1861 (No. 100), which contains a free translation 
by the author of that portion of the Chinese work from which 
the incidents have been drawn which constitute the leading 
features of the piece. 

The period of the play being antecedent to the Tartar 
conquest, the costume properly belonging to it would be the 
rich flowing robes always employed by the Chinese them- 
selves in their dramatic representations ; and the range for 
selection is so great, that everything grotesque or unbecom- 
ing might be dispensed with, without a single essential 
characteristic being sacrificed. This is important, for were 
it not so, it would be very difficult to place a Chinese 
play upon a European stage in any other form than a 
burlesque. 
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STORY OF THE PLAY. 



Wang-wan, an Imperial Coiinoillor and Minister of State, is filled 
with a patriotic desire to rescue the Empire and its young Emperor from 
the hands of a brutal and unscrupulous adventurer, Tung-enow, who, 
after a long period of civil war, has usurped supreme authority, placed 
himself at the head of the Government as Regent, and is now secretly 
aiming at the destruction of the child-Emperor and his own recognition 
in his place. Wang-wan is also actuated by fears for his own safetv ; 
and these feelings are intensified by the tvrant causing one of the 
members of t^e Council to be cruelly executea. 

Puzzled how to act, he at last finds the means of effecting his purpose 
through the proffered aid of a beautiful girl — Teaou-shin — who had been 
rescued from death by him as a babe, and brought up amongst his wife^s 
attendants. Teaou-sliin is romantic and enthusiastic ; he sees that she 
is beautiful, and determines upon making her beauty the instrument of 
the tyrant's destruction. Having made her swear to carry out his 
wishes, he unfolds his plan to her. It is this : — 

Tung-chow has an adopted son, Lew-poo, the commander-in-chief of 
the army and its idol, who forms the main-prop of his power. Both 
Tung-chow and Lew-poo are slaves to beauty. Wang-wan is to offer 
Teaou-shin, whom he caUs his daughter, in marriage to Lew-poo, and 
before the arrangements for the wed£ng can be completed, to give her 
— no longer his daughter — as a slave to Tung-chow ; whilst she, accept- 
ing both parts, is so to manage matters as to create and foster the most 
bitter and deadly animosity between them. 

The trap is duly baited and set. Lew-poo becomes madly in love with 
Teaou-shin, and she returns his love with romantic ardour. She is his 
affianced bride when Tung-chow casts his amorous . glances upon her ; 
she is given to him by Wang- wan, and, in ignorance of what has pre- 
viously occurred, he takes her to his palace and places her amongst his 
singing-girls. Lew-poo hears of this, and the insult is too deadly to be 
borne even by a son. 

Wang-wan, who manages to keep Lew-poo in the belief that Teaou- 
shin is his daughter, foments the deadly feud which has sprung up 
between him and his father, and induces him to join in a conspiracy 
against him. The result is the death of Tung-chow, but Teaou-shiu falls 
a victim to Wang-wan's treachery, for she stabs herself at the very 
moment that the arrival of her lover would have rescued her from the 
tyrant's power. She dies in his arms, and he drives Wang- wan from 
mm in horror on discovering how cruelly he has been deceived. 

The several events of the play are supposed to take place in or near 
Nanking, and the time occupied by them to extend over six consecutive 
days. 



DEAMATIS PEESON^. 



Tfng-chow, the Hegenty who has usurped the supreme power y and aiws 

r 

at the Imperial throne, 
Wang- WAN, a member of the Imperial Council. 
Lew-poo, Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial Army ^ and Tung-chow's 

adopted Son, 

Lee-soo, a General of Cavalry. 

Ho-CHiNG, servant to Wang-wan. 

Captain of Guard, Soldiers, Sailors, Serrants, a Bouze, a Cripple, 

a Citizen, &c. 

MuN-WHA, wife to Wang-wan. 

Teaotj-shin, afoundling, adopted in Wang-wan^s household. 

A-LiNE, servant to Mun-wha. 

Dancing Girls, Attendants, &c. 



TEAOU-SHIN. 



ACT I. 



Scene 1. — Interior of Wang-wan's palace at Nanking, A richly- 

decorated inner room, 

MuN-WHA enters and sits down at an embroidery frame. She has 
scarcely done so when Wang- wan enters and throws himself into a 
chair , as if overcome by fatigue, 

Mun-wha. My lord, so soon returned ! 

Wang-tcan {absently). So soon returned ! 

Is it so soon ? It seemed a life to me, 
A long, long life — ^but, ah ! I do forget — 
So soon returned, did'st ask ? Aye, why, indeed ! 
I have returned, — another time, perchance, 
I may not do so. 

Mun. Husband ! not return ! 

Wang. I did but jest, good wife. We do not now. 
Since we have backward rolled the tide of war. 
Which surged in angry waves around the throne. 
Carouse so deep. Tung-chow no longer needs, 
To cheer his spirit or to calm his fears. 
That he should steep his gloomy soul in wine. 

Mun. But if Tung-chow be sobered by success 
I see not why success should make thee sad. 
But art thou ill P thou tremblest. 

Wang, (tcildly) 'Tis nothing ; 

'Tis nothing, my good wife. An ugly dream — 
An ugly waking dream, in which I saw — 
Ye gods ! ye gods ! 1 see it even now. 

Mun. What dost thou see that thou dost fix thy gaze 
In such a look of horror ? Speak ! oh speak ! 

Wang, {recovering himself) It is no dream. Oh would it 
were a dream ! 
Tung-chow rules, the yoimg Emperor is in his hands, 
And the good Chang- wan is dead. 

Mun. Chang- wan dead ! 

The Emperor's most true and faithful servant ! 
Dead ! when P where ? 

Wang. He sat and feasted with us, 

Tung-chow, coarse, brutal monster that he is. 
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2 TKAOU-SHIN. [aCT I. 

In his most jovial mood, when Lew-poo came 
And whispered in his ear. " What ! " shouted he, 
" Has it then come to this P Dared he speak thus ? 
Seize him at once and take him from the hall." 
Chang-wan was carried out, and as we sat, 
Speechless and pale, a gory head was brought — 
Upon a dish it was — oh ! ghastly sight ! 
And placed before the tyrant. Then he laughed, 
A hideous laugh, and bade us have no fear 
Because a traitor had been justly doomed. 
Tung-chow and justice ! spirits of the past 
Look down with pity on the race of Han. 

Mun. Oh, it is terrible ; but why submit ? 
Were ye mere sheep, ye could not be more tame. 
I would I were a man ! 

Wang, Hush ! woman, hush ! 

Beware of idle words. We are so weak, 
And he, base coward that he is, so strong. 
The war-tried legions now fight on his side. 
For Lew-poo is his son, and well he knew 
That when he took their idol for his heir, 
He soon would hold the empire in his grasp. 
And so the monster rules, spending his time 
In low, licentious pleasures. Yes, he rules, 
Whilst I, a Minister of State forsooth 
Must tremble in his presence. 

Mun. I would not. 

Wang. Ah, patience ! patience, we must pray the gods 
And they will help us. But enough of this. 
In times like these, Mim-wha, men's unsaid thoughts 
May lose the heads which breed them. Patience, good wife ; 
A Httle waiting and the time may come 
For retribution ; and come it soon or late. 
The Minister, Wang- wan, will not be wanting. 
I hear the spirit of Chang- wan cry vengeance ! 
Patience, good spirit; thou shalt be avenged. 
'Tis Wang- wan swears it. 

Mun. And when the right time comes 

Thy wife will share its perils. Now, my lord. 
If I may dare advise, banish these thoughts 
And seek in sleep awhile the rest and strength 
Thou must so greatly need. 

Wang. Sleep, my good wife ! 

'Tis for the young, with sleep, to banish care. 
Would I could sleep ! but my dim aged eyes 
Refuse to close on sorrow. If they did, | 

They'd not shut out, alas ! the bloody scene 



SCENE I.] TEAOU-SHIN. 3 

That's mirrored on my mind. I cannot rest. 
How hot and close it is ! I must have air ; 
My thoughts oppress me. I will go awhile 
And breathe the &agrant breath of balmy night 
And pray the spirits of the mighty past 
For help and comfort. Fare thee well, my wife. [BxiL 

Man. {retmming from door to which she had accofnpanied 
Wang*wan) I would I were a man ! indeed I do — 
My husband has the comfort of a wife ; — 
Indeed, he might have had some two or three. 
But prudence whispered he had better not ; — 
And he can pour his sorrows in her ear. 
An admirable institution — wives. 
I only wish the men were hall' as good ; 
But as for sympathy from them— >e gods ! 
I'd rather seek it from a block of stone. 
Now I am full of cares ; and this one comes. 
Poor, poor Chang-wan — a Minister of State ! 
To die like this ; — ^it makes my blood run cold. 
I would Timg-chow were here, that he might feel 
The sharpest edges of a woman's tongue. 
The only weapon that our sex dare use. 
And Teaou-shin, too, now frets and fumes about ; 
I scarcely know of late what ails the girl. 
A bamboo courted by the soft south wind 
Bends not before it with such frequent sighs. 
Can it be love P No, that shall never be — • 
In love, indeed ! Oh ! what a dreadfrd thought ! 
She is so clever and I want the girl. 
I know none other with so sweet a voice ; 
I would not lose her for her weight in gold, — 
I should be wretched. I am wretched now 
Whene'er I think of Chang-wan's fearful end. 
Oh ! it is horrible. It makes me feel 

A secret dread. I cannot stay alone. (Goes towards the door 
and calls) Teaou-shin ! Teaou-shin I 

A-LIKE enters, 

Mun. A-line, where is Teaou-shin P 

A'line, I do not know. 'Tis now an hour or more 
I saw her reading — for she feeds on books. 
And as she read I marked the silent tears 
Roll one by one unheeded o'er her cheek. 
I have not seen her since. 

3hm, Go, quick, at once ; 

TeU her I want her here. [Exit A-ltfe. 

The little goose ! i 

* li z I 



4 TEAOU-SHIN. [act I. 

So much for education. Had she not 4 

Been taught so much, she now would know much less 

Of all the silly love-sick sentiment 

Which foolish girls so worship in romance. 

This comes of reading — reading shallow books. 

'Twere better far to study life and men, 

And then yoimg scamps would set their snares in vain. 

Our lords and masters, it is true, must read, 

For they cannot like us employ their time, 

Unless they smoke. We ought to thank the gods. 

We have some sense, though called the weaker sex. 

But where can Teaou-shin be P 

To A-LINE, who re-enters. 

Hast seen Teaou-shin ? 

A-line. I cannot find her. She is not without. 

Mun. Not foimd ! A-line. Indeed I like it not. 
There's something here I cannot understand. 
My husband, too. These sombre shades of night ; 
Could I be jealous now would be the time. 
But really to be jealous — of a man — 
Is something too absurd ! Some years ago 
I might have been ; but we grow wise with age. 
Besides, I'm sure my husband hardly knows — 
So full his head is stuffed with state affairs — 
The beauty of the blossom that has blown 
Into such loveliness beneath his roof. 
To him she is a child — ^to all besides 
A miracle of nature's handiwork. 
A-line, what sayst thou P dost thou truly think 
Thy master knows which has the greater share 
Of all the gifts most pleasing to the eye, 
Teaou-shin or thee P 

A-line. {indignantly) Indeed, I do not know. 
But if my maflter has a grain of sense 
He'd see, that though I'm not so young, and perhaps 
So pretty as Teaou-shin, my feet at least 
Are twice as small, and I can do my work 
With nimbler needle and with surer hand. 
I may not know what people thought and said 
Some thousand years before the world was bom ; 
But I can think and speak out for myself, 
And do not pine and mope about all day, 
With eyes as red as pheasant's round the rims. 

Mun, QtOy fetch her hence, and stop that idle tongue ; 
I would it were no longer than her feet. 
And thou as quickly as her fingers moved. f 

Why dost thou stay P Be off ! ^ 



SCENE 2.] TEAOU-SHIN. 5 

A'line, (going) It seems 'tis time. 

Mun. (reseating herself at her fragile) I will not go to bed ; 
I should not sleep. 
I'll set myself a task — finish this rose ; 
It will employ me until Teaou-shin comes. 



ScEKB 2. — The garden of Waho-wan's palace. Moonlight The 
garden laid out with shrubberies and terraced walks — an arbour to 
the right. 

Wang- WAN, pacing slowly in deep thought^ stops and looks upwards, 

Wang-wan. How calm and peaceful. Yet how little peace 
For those who live beneath a tyrant's rule. 
Our very lives are in the hands of one 
Who knows no pity — ^lives but to suspect, 
And where suspicion falls with him 'tis death. 
The poor child Emperor, too, is in his hands. 
His tender years but whet his lust for power ; 
And even now his hand is on the crown. 
Yet we the servants of the House of Han 
Are powerless to act. So abject are we, 
We scarce dare think. All confidence is gone ; 
We know not whom to trust, nor friend from foe. 
Ah, hopeless ! hopeless ! Who can now be found 
To wrest the empire from the tyrant's grasp, 
And save the Emperor from his treacherous wiles ? 

(-4 noise is heard,) 

But hush ! Imprudent. Surely some one moved. 

What noise was that P Have I been overheard ? 

(Calls out) Come forth ! Who is it dares to wander here ? 

TBAOTJ-SHDr comes forward from the arbour. 

What ! Teaou-shin, thou P So late, and all alone ! 

(Sternly) No lover, girl. 

Teaou-shin. (thromng herself at his feei) How could my 

lord's poor slave 
Be guilty of an act so full of shame P ( Weeps.) 

Wang. Then why so late, and all these tears P 

Teaou. Give me but leave, and I will bare my heart. 

Wang. Speak out, girl, rise ! I would but learn the truth. 

Teaou. Do I not owe thee all P How could I, then. 
Repay with gross deceit so great a debt P 
Bather ten thousand deaths. It is because 
Your slave is moved by gratitude and love 
That she is here to night. 

Wang. How so P Say on. 

Teaou. For some time past, to my poor watchful eyes, 
Has my lord's brow seemed knitted close with care. 



6 TEAOU-SHIN. [act I. 

I dared not speak ; but, silent, felt the more, j 

And so was sad. I thought how burdensome 

Must be these cares of state if they can throw 

A heavy cloud like this upon a life. 

But still I thought the sun would shine again, 

And I should bask in its life-giving beams ; 

For it is death when smiles from those we love 

No longer warm our hearts. When the news came 

Of Chang- wan's cruel death, I durst not think. 

The future seemed so dark and horrible, 

And so I fled to this, to weep unseen. 

Would that thy slave could be of any use, 

She would not fear to brave a thousand deaths. 

Wang, {striking his staff upon the ground) Oh, girl ! oh, 
girl ! how little did I think, 
When first I plucked thee from the angry stream 
As thou wert floating, smiling, to thy death, 
Thou held'st the future of the House of Han 
Within those baby hands. Come, follow me. ^Exeunt. 



ScBifE 3. — Same as Scene 1. 

MuN-WHA seated at work. Attendants enter with tea, 8fc.^ 8fc. 

MuN-WHA, A-LiNE, then Wang-wan, Teaou-shin. 

A'line {who enters). I have searched, and searched, my lady, 
everywhere. 
And have not seen (Wang- wan and Teaou-shin enter) — but 

here the truant comes 
To answer for herself. 

Wang, {pointing to the door) Let all retire ; 
I would be here alone. 

Mun. {aside) Ah ! can it be P 

I will not show the jealousy I feel. 
{Aloud) Teaou-shin, at last ; I sadly wanted thee. 
Now thou mayst go. Thy lord would be alone. 

Wang. Not so, good wife ; the maid can stay awhile. 
Mun. ( passionately) What do I hear ! And thou wouldst 

treat me thus P 
Wang, {with greater passion) Leave me, I say ! This is 
no time for words. 
{Stamping) Leave me, I say ! Dost hear P I'm master here. 
Mun. No wonder, then, that things are going wrong. 

\^Exeunt MuN-WHA and Attendants. 

(Wang-wan leads Teaou-shin to a chair, places her in it, ami 
botes before her.) 



SCENE 3.] TEAOU-SHIN. 7 

Teaou, {starting from the chair and throwing herself on her 
knees before Wang- wan) My lord ! my lord ! Why 
should you treat me thus P 

Wang, {raising her) Arise, my child, arise. It is that thou, 
And only thou, can save the tottering State, 
Eescue the Emperor — save from shame and death 
The faithful servants of the House of Han. 
I do not bend to thee, but to thy power ; 
Say, wilt thou use it P 

Teaou. Use what P My power ! 

To save the Empire I I, a poor, weak girl I 
Oh, would I had the power I 

Wang, {with decision) Thou hast the power. 

Teaou. My life's my lord's. He has but to command. 
All that I have is his ; but let him speak. 

Wang, The State is upside down. A monster rules ; 
And on the brink of a deep, yawning gulf 
There stands — ^between him and its slippery edge — 
A helpless crowd, receding step by step. 
Who, silent, cowed by fear, drop one by one 
Into those ffloomy depths. Still presses on, 
With triu4>h in his Len and ho^d mirth, 
The vile deceiver. Now he holds aloft. 
With threatening arm, all ready for the cast. 
The princely child, from whom he'd tear the crown. 
{Etnphatically) But no, it shall not be. Some still remain. 
Silence is not submission. Thought is free — 
Though in the net, I still can set a snare — 
This is my scheme — Lew-poo {at the name of Lew-poo, 
Teaou-shin starts and becomes agitated), the tyrant's 
son. 
Impetuous and brave, of fiery passions. 
Loves beauty. A slave to lust, the father. 
Here, then, I see the means which Heaven has sent 
For our deliverance. We will use these means. 
And through them turn their present love to hate. 
Lew-poo, the pillar of the tyrant's power. 
Gained to our side — ^the bloated monster falls. 

Teaou. {agitated) But oh, my lord ! how can I help in 
this P 

Wang, {persuasively) My child, I tell thee, what thou well 
must know — 
For nature hides not from ourselves the truth 
When it is mirrored in the world around — 
Thou hast great beauty, beauty of a kind 
To move, alike, the heart of ardent youth. 
Or stir life's sluggish stream in calmer age. 



8 TEAOU-SHIN. [act I. 

'Tis a great gift, this beauty, from the gods. 

Show, then, thy gratitude by its right use. 

And what more fitting use than to employ 

The power it gives to save a sinking State — 

To shield an Emperor from a traitor's wiles, 

A loving master from a shameful death. 

His wife from slavery still worse than death? 

Do this, and blazoned on the rolls of fame 

Thy name shall live when coimtless years have passed. 

The gods have blessed thee ; offer on their shrine 

This precious gift — ^the most that thou canst give. 

Teaou, {earnestly) Oh ! tell me, tell me what I have to do, 
And by the gods I swear it shall be done. 

Wang, {slowly) Listen, my child. It is, to act two 
parts, — 
A daughter and a slave ; canst thou do this P 
Teaou, Oh 1 I will try. 

Wang. To try is to succeed. 

First, as my daughter will I promise thee 
To the fierce son. Teaou-shin a hero's bride ! 
But ere the happy day by fate is fixed 
The father shall receive tiiee as his slave. 
And thou must so comport thyself to both 
That fiercest discord springs from out thy love. 
That hate is piled on hate, imtil at last 
{Lowers his voice) It reaches to that point which ends in — 

blood. 
Girl, can I trust thee? Wilt thou do all this? 
( With emotion) For life or death — ^my fate is in thy hands. 
Teaou, {tvith deep feeling) HslybI not sworn? How could 

I break my oath ? 
Wang. If but a single word of this leak out 
Remember that the penalty is death — 
Death to your master ; ruin to his house. 

Teaou. I will be ground to atoms ere one word 
Shall pass these lips. But trust in me, my lord. 

Wang. I do, my child. And now away to rest. 
Whilst I mature these plans and make them ripe 
For action. I must not lose a moment. [Exit Teaou-shin. 
Wang, {after a long pause) 'Tis treachery, cold-blooded 
treachery ; 
Most cowardly, most vile. I hate myself — 
But, hating thus myself, there's one I hate 
Still more — Tung-chow. Ye scruples, to the winds ; 
The end in view shall justify the means. 
The Empire saved, Chang-wan avenged, my life 
Secured — and for all this, the price, Teaou-shin. 
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Alas ! I wish I loved the poor ehild less, 

But it must be. I will not now turn back, — 

Avenging gods, forgive me if I err ; 

Compare the good I do with my misdeeds 

And strike the balance in your servant's favour. lExH. 



ScENB 4. — The camp, Lbw-poo's tenty opening on a parade- ff round. 
Soldiers passing and repassing — Archers s1u>oting at targets in dis- 
tance, ^c, 

Lew-poo. Lbe-soo. 

Lew-poo. I know it for a fact — his Highness looks 
With loving eyes upon his trusty soldiers. 
And rest assured, Lee-soo, that thy brave deeds 
Are not forgotten. A little patience 
And thpu too shalt be served. But at this time 
His hands are tied ; hence come these sad delays. 
Were but his power equal to his will. 
We then, indeed, who've stamped rebellion out 
And reddened with our blood so many fields. 
Would have some hope. 

Lee-soo. When I last led the charge 

Which gained the day and made the great Regent 
Master, there was no waiting ; we rushed on 
Winged by our fury, to victory or death. 
We ask no more than we have justly earned, 
And our reply is ever. Wait ! wait ! wait ! 
Until we tire of waiting. 

Lew'poo {impetuov^ly) Dost thou forget P 
Was I not witii thee ? Have I feared to shed 
My blood with thine ? When did I, thy leader, 
E'er send thee on and turn my back on danger. 
{Moderating his tone) It is the Council, that I know full well, 
And not his Highness, causes these delays ; 
The Council, jesdous of our well-earned fame. 
Would now destroy us, we, who saved the State ; 
But Tung-chow's our good Mend, he soon will show — 
Aye, 'twas but yesterday that Chang- wan died — 
If we or they shall have the upper hand. 

Lee-soo — Indeed, the Council has no love for us, 
For see how, lately, it has changed its tone. 
For when the ship of state was tossed by storms 
And fierce rebellion, bearing in her train 
The twin-bred scourges, famine, pestilence 
Swept o'er the vastness of the central land, 



10 TEAOU-SHIN. [aCT I. 

We were called heroes. Then these self-same men 
Invoked the blessings of the gods upon us, 
Who, now, since peace has calmed their craven fears. 
Need term licentious, drunken thieves forsooth, 
Our conquering legions. 

Lew, Aye, 'tis ever thus. 

My good Lee-soo — when peaceftd airs are piped 
They who have lived amidst the shrieks of war. 
The clash of arms, the din of clanging gongs 
Must tune to softer notes their roughened lives, 
Change the loud shouts of victory or command 
To gentle whispers : — Learn to bend them down 
In all humility, before such men 
As those we speak of ; grovel at their feet. 
But we, the living bulwarks of the land, 
Beneath whose banner^s shade the throne now stands, 
Shall we do this P Brook insult from such men ? 
The Emperor rules — so wills the army — 
But times may change, Lee-soo, but times may change. 

Lee, What meanest thou, my lord P 

Lew. {significantly) I mean but this, 

These are unsettled times. A word to thee. 
For thee alone, Lee-soo. Tung-chow has aims ; 
The army must decide. He wants its aid. 

Lee, Thou art our leader ; thou hast ever led 
Our arms to victory ! When Lew-poo commands. 
The army follows where its general leads. 

Lew, I am, in name at least, the Regent's son, 
But not the less remain in heart the soldier. 
The army loves me. For this very love 
The Council looks on me with jealous eyes ; 
It dares not try its strength — and yet I feel 
It seeks a victim. 

A Servant enters. 

Servant, My lord ; a letter. 

The bearer of it, from my Lord Wang- wan, 
Now craves an audience, and awaits without. 

Lew-poo, Admit him. {To Lee-soo) My Lee-soo, think over 
this. 
I cannot act in it without thy help : 
Think well o'er this and come to me to-morrow ; 
Till then farewell. 

Lee. Farewell, my general. 

No matter when the day, I am thy slave. [Exit, 

( Whilst Lew-poo reads the letter^ IIo-cniNG enters^ followed by t 

coolies, with a case.) 
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Ho-CHINO, bowing in an abject manner. 

Ho-ching, {mincingly). My Lord Lew-poo, the minister 
Wang-wan 
Has bid me come to greet you, and to say 
He is, as ever, your most constant friend. 
And as a token of his unchanged love, 
He sends a few poor gifts, of little worth. 
On which he prays you deign to cast a look, 
And honour him and them by your acceptance. 

( Opens the case and displays its contents^ spreading out costly plate 
and glittering gems before Lew -poo.) 

Lew. The Lord Wang- wan indeed is very kind. 
He values me beyond my poor deserts. 
Tell him from me that I requite his love, 
And that to-morrow, if I dare presume 
To intrude myseK upon his precious time, 
I will present myself to oflfer up 
My thanks for these rare gifts, too costly far 
For one who's but the Emperor's poor soldier. 
Tell this to thy great master. For thyself 
{To servant) Atsoo, my purse. {To Ho-ching) Take this in 
lieu of thanks. 

[Exit Ho-CHINQ, bowing in a ludicrously exaggerated manner, 

{To himself ) Ah! this Wang- wan methinks discriminates. 

Friendship with him is no mere airy shape, 

Exhibiting itself in empty words. 

But takes substantial form. And it is thus 

That I would have it. What care I for fame P 

An idle bauble if it bear not fruit. 

My reputation's made me what I am — 

The idol of the army should be more ! 

[Exit. 



END OF ACT 1. 
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ACT II. 

Scene 1. — Ante-chamber in Wavq-wjls^b palace. 

A-LINI enters, with a piece of needlework in her hand^ to which she 

occasionally adds a few stitches, 

A-line. Well, I thought I could make most things out, but 
I am all of a maze ! What does it all mean P First the 
Lady Wan in most terrible tantrums most dreadful to behold, 
thinking Teaou-shin no better than she should be, and my 
lord much worse, when phiz ! before one could light a joss- 
stick, we change we do. My Lord Wang has but to 
whisper a few words when we calm down and become as 
sweet as peach wine. Then Miss Teaou-shin has dried her 
tears, and no wonder, for isn't she dressed fine ! It makes 
me all of a maze, indeed it does. And that old fool, Ho-ching, 
must have his secrets ; and ever since yesterday has walked 
about on tip-toe like a green goose. 

JEnter Ho-CHiNa. 

Ho'Ching. {mysteriously) A-line, A-line. Come here. {Puts 
his finger to his lips,) Don't speak too loud. Tell me. What 
is it all about P 

A'line. You old ninny. Do you think I am going to tell you 
all our secrets. It was but five minutes ago my lady says to 
me, " A-line," says she, " I teU you all this in confidence, 
because I know I can trust you, and I want your help ; but 
mind it goes no further, and on no account tell one word of 
what I have been saying to that prying old busybody, 
Ho-ching." 

ITo, Prying old busybody, am IP But there are some 
people in the world who know better, some people who can 
discover merit even when disguised {holding up the skirt of his 
robe contemptuously) in a dress like this. But we are not 
always going to remain where we are. It was but yesterday 
I heard my master say the Empire was being turned upside 
down ; if so, who knows how soon it may be before we change 
places ? Just look here {shounng a purse). With this in my 
hand do I look like a prying old busybody, eh P 

A'lim. Oh, dear Ho-ching, I was only joking, and trying to 
make you a little angry ; for I like you when you are angry, 
you look so handsome. Come, come, you know I love you. 

Ho. I know you do when there's a yellow lining to my r 

pocket. 'Tis the weakness of your sex. ^ 
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A'line. Oh, you spitefiil creature, to go on so, when I am 
'most worritted to death. 

Ho. {coaxingly) But what is this fiiss about, sweet A-line P 
What is all this fuss about ? Do tell me. Is it the visit 
from the young general which is turning. all our heads ? 

A'line. I'll tell you all I know. My lady was on stilts all 
the morning till my lord came and sighed and groaned over 
her, when sne became as cheerful as a cricket, and has done 
nothing since but rummage me about to find dresses for 
Teaou-shin, who — the gods preserve us ! — is to be dressed up 
like a princess, that she may serve the Lord Lew- poo with 
wine. But where did you get all that gold, Ho-ching. I 
declare it gives you quite a " guilty" look. 

So. Don't be so coarse, A-lme ; don't you know that pans 
are forbidden by the book of .rites, and that it is therefore 
very wrong to make them. That purse — ^you've really put 
me in a perspiration. That purse, I say, was given me by 
a lord — ^a noble lord — ^who does not need wear spectacles to 
see the difference 'twixt a man of '^ mind " and an old busy- 
body. 

A-line. Fiddle-dee, faddle-dee. Did I not tell you I was 
only joking. My lady did not say so ; so you need not 
be so bitter. 

Enter Mxrir-WHA. 

Mun, What, is there nothing, then, on earth to do 
But prate and chatter thus from mom to night? ( To A-line) 
Go to Teaou-shin, and let her have my pearls. 
And all she needs. And mind she looks her best. 

[^Exit A-LINE, with pantomimic gestures of astonishment. 

(To Ho-ching). Be off, you cackling goose, your master calls. 

Ho. (aside) Was it a "cackling goose"? I'll be revenged. 

lExit. 

Mun. I trust all may go well, and that my lord 

May find his plan succeed. Teaou-shin is young, 

And youth's romantic. Lew-poo, too, is yoimg. 

With all the qualities which most commend 

That tiresome thing called " man " to foolish hearts. 

And women's hearts, I fear, are seldom wise 

Before their heads grow grey from care and age. 

Should Teaou-shin play us false, we are all lost. 

But has she strength of will ? I think she has. 

If so, her failure need not bring detection. 

For woman, weak by nature, as she is, 

And frail, as she is deemed, oft puts to shame 

The sterner sex by her enduring power. 

Nor shrinks from hardships, agony, or death. 
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When she would gain her end. I will not doubt ^ 

A woman. And Teaou-shin loves us. At least, i 

She loves her master. How often 'tis we find 
Safety and danger spring alike from love. 



Scene 2. — Reception-hall in Wano-wan*s palace. 

Wang-wan. 

Wang.^So far so well. The train is primed and laid, 
'Tis but to apply the match. 

Servant enters. 

Servant The Lord Lew-poo 

Announces his approach, and as I speak 
Is close upon the palace. 

Wang. Throw wide the gates; 

Let all be carried out in strictest form 
To honour such a guest. I will go out 
And bid him welcome in the outer court. lExit. 

Ho-CHINO cornea from behind a screen. 

Ho, There are mysteries here ; there are secrets. Secrets 
are sometimes worth their weight in gold, and I would be 
rich. Eh, you old goose ! Eh, you cackling fool ! When 
topsy-turvy comes — ^who knows — honest Ho-ching may be at 
top. {Returns to concealment.) 

Wang-wan re-enters with Lxw-poo. 

Wang, {walking backwards and bomng) Welcome, most 
noble sir, to my poor house ; 
I scarcely dared to hope for such an honour. 

Lew. The honour is mine own. I would express 
My thanks in person for your princely gifts ; 
But I'm a soldier, ignorant of forms — 

Wang, {interrupting) My lord, my lord, I pray thee men- 
tion not 
Such trifles. I ought to crave thy pardon 
For having dared to send them. Pray thee sit. 

{Motions him to the chief place.) 

Lew. (drataing back) Nay, nay, my lord ; I could not so 
presume. 
I, a poor soldier — a mere general. 
And thou, my lord, a Minister of State. 

Wang. It is to thee, not to thy noble rank, 
That I would show respect. Such worth as thine 
Eclipses rank. For in the Lord Lew-poo 
Do I not see the bravest of the bravo, t' 

The country's hope, the Emi)ire's sword and shield ? 
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Lew. If I submit, obedience commands ; 
So pray excuse me. {Sits down) 

Wang, {seating himself on his right) And thy great father, 
His Highness, Lord Tung-chow, how bears he up 
Against these heavy cares P I trust he's well. 

Lew, I thank thee, he is well. His chief support, 
Under the burdens he has now to bear. 
He finds to be the love of faithful friends. 

Wang, No doubt ! No doubt ! I would be classed with 
those 
Who love his Highness. Would he had no foes — 
No secret enemies. 

Lew, ' Aye ! his hidden foes 

We most do fear. 01 open enemies 
We have no dread. 

Wang, True, for they'd find their match, 

My lord, in thee — ^in thee, to whom we owe 
That Discord dares no longer raise his head 
Within the precincts of the Flowery Land. 

Servants enter with wine. 
I pray thee, now, my lord, to drink one cup 
In honour of the gods who have thus blessed us. 
And of the Emperor, (Both drink,) I drink again to thee, 
Our greatest hero, and to his Highness, 
Blest in such a son. {Drinks,) 

Lew. {raising his cup m return) Unworthy as I am, my 
thanks are due 
For this great honour. Would Tung-chow were here 
That he might know how true and deep thy love. 
I raise this cup to thank thee in his name. 
And drink my thanks to thee, most noble Wang. 

Wang, I would say what I feel, but language fails mo, 
And rather would I show by deeds than words 
The love I bear thee. But now, my dear lord, 
Let us give truce awhile to sober thoughts, 
And pay due homage to the amber wine. 
To make it sweeter fairer hands shall serve it. 

iTo a servant) Go hence and tell my child, the lady Teaou, 
wish her presence. 

(Ilo-CEISQ peeps from screen.) 
Ho, {aside) This is a secret — 

The Lady Teaou, indeed. My child ! ho ! ho ! 

Teaou-shin enters^ gorgeously dressed^ followed by Serving- women, 

with wine, Src, 

Lew. {half rising from his seat) Groat gods, how exquisite ! 
I have in dreams 
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Seen such a form as this ; but ne'er till now ^^ 

Ghized on such perfect beauty. Dare I ask i 

Who is this lovely being, my good lord P 

Wang, {motioning Teaoushin to serve Lew-poo mth wine) 
It is my daughter ; Teaou-shin is her name, 
Who begs to serve thee, for she fain would show 
That love and gratitude are shared by all 
Who live beneath this roof towards Han's great hero. 

(To Teaou-shik, who stands Umidly, voilh downcaBt eyes.) 

Be not afraid, my child. Present the wine; 
The noble lord will take it from thine hand. 

(Teaou-shin serves Lew-poo with wine. As she does so^ their eyes 
nieetf and she looks down with a mingled look of hashfulness 
and coyness. Lew-poo continues to gaze at her with undisguised 
admiration,) 

Wang. My daughter begs that thou wilt deign to drink. 
{Raising his cup) My general, another cup to thee ; 
To thee, the high-placed friend to whom I look 
For help and counsel in the hour of need. {Drinks,) 

Lew. Thanks to thee, noble Wang, but both must come 
From thee. {Raising his cup,) I dedicate this* cup to love 

and beauty. 
{To Teaou-shin) I drink to thee. {Drinks.) Ah! 'tis no longer 

wine — 
But dew from heaven ! Come, sit thee by me. 

(Teaou-shdt looks at him for a moment earnestly ; then, as if 
alarmed at her boldness, looks down timidly, bows, and moves 
towards the door.) 

Wang. Stay here, my child, our noble, kind, good friend 

Would speak to thee. All we possess is his. 

Do as he bids thee. There's no cause for fear. 

(TsAOU-SHiN sits down, and Lew-poo gazes at her rapturously. 
During the whole of this scene Ho-ching, from concealment^ 
makes pantomimic gestures when Wang-wan speaks of Ti&AOV- 
SHIN as his child,) 

{To Lew-poo) I have a favour that I fain would ask. 
In two days' space from this the Regent comes. 
And honours with his presence my poor board ; 
Wilt thou, my general, complete my joy. 
And add another lustre to the feast ? 

Lew. It is not possible, for on that day 
I feast my officers. 



Servant enters and gives a letter to Wang-wan. 

Wang. Ahl a despatch 

From the imperial court. May I presume P 

(Rises from his seat, withdraws to a window, and reads.) 



{ 
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Lew. {to TeaoU'shm) I wish I could have come, but if I did 
Perchance I might not see thee. Hateful thought 
Should we not meet again ! But wouldst thou care P 

Teaou, My lord, what can I say — why dost thou ask ? 

Lew. Because those eyes have melted with one glance 
The froze-up currents of my inmost soul 
And made them flow in streams of tender love. 

Teaou. {hastily) My lord, my lord, thou must not speak 
like this. 

Lew. Pardon the bluntness of a soldier's speech. 
Unversed in all which smoothes the courtly tongue ; 
I love thee ! Give, oh ! give me, in return. 
Some little sympathy from that pure breast. 
I will not ask for love, till he who sues 
Is made by love more worthy of the gift. 
Oh 1 give me this — ^bestow one little thought 
On me when absent. Think of me when gone. 

Teaou. {confused) Oh yes, I know that I shall think of thee, 
For I have done so when I knew thee not. 
But I am wrong; I knew thee, knew thee well. 
How could I not when every grateful tongue 
S^ake of Lew-poo and his heroic deeds. 

Letv, Oh! this is fame indeed! but now I fear 
You find your hero of mere mortal mould. 

Teaou. {eagerly) Oh no, indeed ! I find — how vastly 
dreams — {becomes confused) 
Fall short of — what — ^is— real — {stops ahruptly.) 

Lew. Oh ! 'tis most sweet 

To hear from guileless Hps such gentle words; 
Not words but pearls — pearls from a coral bed, 
Which I will shrine and casket in my heart. 
But there's a pearl— a pearl of greater price — 
Ifnerfect things con bear comparison, 
Which I must have, if thou wouldst have me live. 
For doubt would be a torture past my strength — 
'Tis thy dear self — oh ! say, wilt thou be mine P 

Teaou. {starting upfront her chmr) My lord, you know not 
what it is you ask. 
Oh, if you knew. Indeed I dare not stay ; 
I must not speak my thoughts. Farewell ! farewell ! 
It is because I love, I fly from — ^thee ! [Ilmhes out.) 

Wang {returning y aside.) She wants no schooling ; she can 
play her part. 

Lew. {excitedly.) What have I said or done that she has gone. 
Oh, bring her back ! 

Wang. Forgive her, my good lord ; 

Her awkward shyness makes my child thus rude. 
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Lew. {mterrupting) Oh, say not so, when she is grace 
itself — 
When to speak thus is to blaspheme the gods, 
Who with a heayen-bom spirit in disguise 
Have blessed thine house. She is, indeed, a sylph, 
And not of earth. In her companionship 
Life woidd glide down the silent stream of time 
To soft, celestial strains, mid perfumed airs — 
An atmosphere of love ! Oh, my good lord, 
Thou art my friend. I would that friendship's bonds 
Were drawn more closely by a nearer tie. 

Wang. No, no, my lord ; indeed it must not be. 
The soaring falcon must not seek to mate 
With the poor lowly dove. The Lord Lew-poo 
Must not stoop thus. He stands on too high ground. 
The world would blame me. Seek a nobler bride. 

Lew. A bride ! oh, speak that word again — again. 
It falls like music on my enraptured ear. 
A bride ! But make her thi% and I will fall 
And render grateful homage at thy feet. 

Wang. What can I say when I am overwhelmed ? 
Duty says No. Opposing love and pride 
Combine to urge me do as you desire. 
This is an unsought honour — one so great, 
Coming &om whom it does, it dazzles me. 
'Tis for your sake I would resist. To me — 
A wish that sheds such radiance o'er my house 
Must be as law. My lord, the maid is thine. 

Lew. Now Lew-poo lives ! Ten thousand, thousand thanks \ 

Wang. I cannot take what I've no right to have. 
The debt of gratitude is due from me. 
But prudence dictates, for a time at least, 
Till duly brought unto the BrCgent's ear, 
This matter rest between us. 

Lew. My good lord, 

I mock at prudence when it waylays love, 

Wang, {smiling) Yes, youth is rash, and caution comes 
with age. 
But caution here need not produce delay ; 
For we must seek to read the tell-tale stars, 
And cannot move in this till they unite 
In happy influence. 

Lew. Thou shalt guide in this 

For thou art Teaou-shin's father. I pray the gods 
To favour us, and not frown down delay. 

Wang. No moment shall be lost. I will at once 
Seek out the knowledge which controls our acts. 
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The happy day once fixed, nought then shall stand 
Between thee and thy bride. 

Lew. Oh, happy day ! 

When will it come ? It seems so far away. 
Oh, my good lord, by all thou hold'st most dear 
I pray thee lose no time ; haste, make all speed. 
Now I must leave thee, but my heart remains. 

Wang. My lord, permit me, I will show the way. 

\_Exity bowing^ ^c, a« on entrance, 
Ho-CHING emerges from concealment and steals about the stage on tiptoe. 

Ho. Oh ! oh ! oh ! — oh ! oh 1 ho ! — This is a secret. This 

is worth money. {Stopping,) Oh ! the sly old fox ! So the 

little Teaou-shin has become " my daughter," and is to wed 

a lord. Ha! ha! ha! (Laughs a silent pantomimic laugh,) I 

see a little topsy-turvy here, though not quite of the right 

kind. But if little Teaou is to become " my lady," I see no 

reason why the respectable Ho-ching {drawing himself up with 

an air of dignity) should not become " my lord." Shade of 

Confacius ! 'tis on the dice. The odds are in my favour, and 

I will venture. {Pompously) The Lord Ho-ching a Minister 

of State. {Struts about the stage.) I feel already fit for high 

command. {Calls out) You old fool, Wang! come here 

and dust my boots. 

{At this moment Wang -wan enters, and Ho-ching throws himself 
on all-foursy in an abject manner^ and appears to be looking for 
something,) 

Wang, What dost thou here? whose voice was that I 
heard? 
Why art thou grovelling there, old dotard ? 

Ho. {submissively) My lord, my lady's lost her speckled 
sparrow. 
She bid me find it. It has flown away. 

(^Chirps y as if calling a bird.) 

Wang, Is it by crawling like a crippled hoimd 
Thou hopest to trap it ? {To himself) 'Tis not by creeping 
That men gain their ends. \_Fxit, 

Ho, {jumping up) Ah ! how can I demean myself like 

this ? But I mil wait a while ; {significantly) for my good 

pleasure, not to gain their ends, others shall creep and crawl. 

\Exit, 

END OF ACT II. 
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ACT III. 

ScBNE 1. — An open space before Wang-wan's palace, Entrance to the 
palace on the right. Temples and other buildings in background. 
Entrance from a public street on the left. Vendors of wares move 
across the stage — a Barber plies his trade — Punch, and then a troupe 
of Saltimbanques, colUct a crowd, A Bouze — a Cripple. Gongs 
sound in the distance^ and the crowd hasten to the entrance of the 
street, but are beaten back with whips by the Soldiers who issue 
from it. These are followed by a Guard, variously armed , Attend- 
ants, Officers of State, &o. 2 hen the Regent, Tung-chow, in an 
open chair, with a yellow umbrella field over him, followed by Officers, 
Attendants, ^c. The crowd shout and fall down on their knees as 
he passes^ all but the Cripple, who alone remains standing. He is 
perceived by Tung-chow, w?u> motions his bearers to stop^ and orders 
the trembling culprit to be brought before him. 

Tung. How now, slave P When all 'neath heaven bow 
down 
Before the emblems of the Emperor's power 
And our authority, thou needs must stand. 

Cripple, Oh, my great lord ! pardon thy crippled slave. 
Alas I he cannot kneel. The gods from birth 
So willed it. 

Tung, Then thank the gods that heaven 

Has sent me now to cure those rebel limbs. 
{To his guards) Take hiTn &om hence and rack those stubborn 

joints 
Till death release him — away with him. Move on ! 

(The Cripple is carried off^ shrieking for mercy. The procession 
moves on, and forms so as to let Tung-chow puss through it 
into Wang-wait's palace- The crowd rises and disperses in 
silence, with the exception of the Saltimbanques, who crawl off 
on all-fours in comic dismay. The Bouze and a Citizen alone 
renutin,) 

Citizen. How can the gods look on and let this be P 

Bouze. Think ye the gods look down on deeds like this P 
Pollute their purity witn human crime. 
'Tis not the ^ods, but demons, such men serve, 
Devils alike m all but in degree. 

at. But the poor cripple, he had done no crime. 

Bouze. How can we tell P Would ye arraign the gods, 
Who see and know what was, what is, what will P 
To whom pil time and space stand forth revealed 
In floods of living light, whilst our weak eyes 
Can scarcely guide our steps through one short life. 

at. But justice, surely, still remains the same. 
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Bouze. Eternal justice neither flags nor fails ; 
Sooner or later, in befitting time, 
It will o'ertake us. Let us then beware ; 
The sport of demons, those the gods forsake. lExetmt. 



Scene 2. — Interior of Waxig^-was^s palace. An ante-chamber in Mun- 

WHA*8 apartments, 

MUW-WHA — ^A-LIWE — Ho-CHiNe. 

Mun. How goes it with the feast, Ho-ching P 

ffo. (affectedly) The feast ! 

As feasts should ever go— most daintily. 

His Grace the Begent as each dish goes round 

Deigning to honour it, in right good style, 

Witii application of his princely jaws, 

Nor in his condescendence does he fail 

To pledge all round in wine, with every cup 

Some merry word, and when the guests all laugh, 

You hear his jocund shouts above their mirth. 

Like distant thunder. Oh, 'tis glorious ! 

But now, I'm sent to say, that in brief space 

His Ghrace will quit the feast and rest him here. 

And — ^but I'll give it in the very words 

My master used when he besought his Grace, 

" And pour, in evidence of friendly love, 

A few libations to the household gods. 

Within the sacred precincts." So it was. 

And I was told to ask if all were ready. 

And Teaou-shin prepared. 

Mun. Go tell thy master 

All is arranged. He has now but to come. 

{^Exit UO-CHINO. 

{To A-line) How thinkest thou will Teaou-shin play her 
part? 
A-line. Indeed, my lady, I can scarcely say, 
She puzzles me, and grows from bad to worse ; 
She's like a willow — weeps, and weeps, and weeps. 
I never, no, I never, saw such tears. 
If it goes on, she really must dissolve. 
Why, she has shed more tears since yesterday 
Than I have done in all my living ifie. 
And that's some thirty years ; and goodness knows 
My heart is soft enough, if only touched 
On the right spot. I think, too, she's gone mad, 
For but last night it was I heard her say — 
(She thought I was asleep, and did not know 
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I do not always shut both eyes and ears) — 

" I must, and will," says she, " 'twill break my heart, 

But better break my heart than break my vow." 

Man. But will she sing ? 

A-line. If she said Yes, she will. 

I'm sure of that, for I did never know 
A girl so stick to every little word. 
She's not like me ; for when I say No ! no ! 
'Tis ten to one but what I mean Yes ! yes ! {A gong sounds.) 

Mun, Oh, here they come ; A-line, we must not stay. 

\_ExeunU 



Scene 3. — Enter Wang- wan and Tuno-chow, preceded by Ho-cmNG, 
with Attendants hearing lanterns. Folding-doors are thrown hack, 
and discover a large room, opening on a court, in which a fountain 
plays — the whole hrilliantly illuminated. Sei-vants rarige themseloes 
in two rows for Wahq-wan and Tung-chow to pass through them^ 
and then retire, 

Wang, True, true, my lord, and now we are alone, 
I would give utterance to secret thoughts 
Which have lain long imprisoned in my breast. 
In times like these, so vexed and out of joint, 
No stripling's arm can wield the sword of state ; 
It needs a soldier's hand, a hand like thine. 
Thou must be all thou art, and something more ; 
The people's voice would hail thee Emperor. 

Tung. My dear, dear lord, there's treason in these words, 
I must not hear them. To the gods of fate. 
And their decrees, I will submit myself 
In all obedience. Speak no more of this. 
But rest assured, whate'er may come to pass, 
Tung-chow will not forget a faithful friend. [Seats himself.) 

Servants enttr with wine, followed hy a numher of Dancing Girls, w^io 
precede and then group round Teaou-shin. Whilst the wine is 
heing served the Dancers form a variety of graceful figures. 

Tung, (drinking and pointing to the dancers) Ah ! there's 
no relish to your wine like these. 
[Ohnerving Teaou-shin) But who's yon fairy P 

Wang, A little songstress. 

Who, if your Grrace permit, will do her best 
To warble some few notes. 

Tung. A songstress, eh ? 

Aye, let her sing, each song a cup of wine ; 
I like all music, but I like it best 
When I can love the singer — eh, my lord ? 

Two gifts divine 
Are song and wine. 
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But when love joins to give them zest, 
Oh then, indeed, man's trebly blest. 

Ha ! is't not so ? 

Wang, {affecting to laugh) Ha ! ha ! it is, indeed. 

I wish I had your Grace's memory. 

(To Teaoiishin) His Qraoe would hear thee ; do not be afraid. 

Teaou-shin comes forward and sings. During the sontj Tung- 
CHOW keeps his eyes fixed on her, and beats time with his fan . 
Dancers group, 

TEAOU-SHIN^S SONG. 

A soft voice murmurs in the grove, 
A soft voice whispering words of love, 

Ah me ! ah me ! I dare not stay, 

Danger lurks near — away, away I 

For IVe been told that maidens fair 
Should of love's luring voice beware ; 

Yet my weak heart would bid me stay. 

Oh !• foolish heart, away, away ! 

Ah me ! I hear that voice again, 
In mingled tones of joy and pain. 

So soft, so sweet. Ah ! I must stay, 

I cannot, will not, go away. 

The bamboo loves the summer gale. 
The dry earth the warm shower; 
The twilight loves the moonbeam pale. 

The dew the opening flower ; 
Then why shoula I be coy and shy 
When all around, beneath the sky. 
Are heard the sounds of love— whilst I 
From sounds so sweet, alone must fly ? 
No, no, no, no, come what it may. 
When love is whispering I will stay. 

{At the end of the song the Dancers close and move round Teaou- 
shin in a giddy whirl. They stop suddenly and remain motion- 
lesSy ready to obey Tsaotj-shin's next signal,) 

Tung, Ha ! 'tis a phoenix. With what grace she moves ; 

And what a voice ! That's what I call a voice ; 

'Tis neither cracked by age, nor spoilt by art. 

Yes, she can sing. But hush ! she sings again. 

(Teaou-shin makes a sign to the Dancers, and they move in cadence 
to her voice as she sings,) 

SONG. 

Come hither, my maidens. 

Join handB in a rinfl". 
And move in light caaence. 

To each note I sing ; 
For dance is twin sister. 

To music and song. 
And love is the master 

To whom they belong. 
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Oh ^nUy, so gently, ye gay danoers move, 
Whilst I sigh forth my heart in a song to my love. 

A heroes my love, 

Who^B as brave as can be, 
And I a poor maid 

Of most humble degree. 
I love him, he loves me, 

What oan maid want more P 
Oh I would I were rich. 

And my love He was poor. 
Oh faster, yet faster, ye gay dancers move. 
For my heart it is breaking, and breaking for love. 

* 

Oh, I love my love, 

And my love he loves me. 
My love, for my love, 
Is as deep as can be, 
I love him, he loves me. 

Can true love want more ? 
Oh love's like the sea, 
None its depths oan explore. 
Oh faster, yet faster, ye gay dancers move, 
For my heart it is breaking, and breaking for love. 

But oh ! if my love 

Should no longer love me. 
And burst from the bonds . 
Of my love and get free. 
If storms, lurid storms 

Love's calm sea should sweep o'er, 
And cast me away, 
Lone and lost on its shore. 
Oh, slowly, more slowly, ye sad dancers move, 
For my heart it is broken, and broken through love. 

(^Bursts into tears. ) 

Tung. Ha ! By the gods, 'twere excellently done. 
I like sad songs. Your gigling fal-lal-las 
Soon weary me ; but that was good indeed. 
{To Teaou-shin) My little broken heart, come here (takes off 

his chain)y take this {places it round her neck). 
No remedy for broken hearts like gems. 
How many green springs have passed over thee ? 

Teaou. Most mighty lord, thy slave is just sixteen. 

Tung. Ha I a sweet age, sixteen ; all bud and bloom. 
My little rosebud, thou hast won my heart ; 
I only wish I had thee safely caged 
Amongst my songsters. (To Wang-wan) What dost say, my 

lord? 
Canst part with her ? Thou'st but to name the price. 

Wang. Acceptance is the price that I would have — 
Rapacity itself could ask no more. 

Tang. My lord ; no, no ; indeed it must not be ; 
You are too geuerous — I am confused. 
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But if you will insist, well, I give way, 

And take most thankfully your charming gift. 

( To Teaoushin) My little lotus-leaf must come with me, 

And bloom and blossom in another soil. 

Where she shall have all tenderness and care. 

But why this sullen look, these misty eyes ? 

Come, come, my pretty one, we must have smiles. 

Hence and get ready ; yet one moment, stay, 

I'd hear you sing again before you go. 

(TAe Dancers move up and retire, dancing, a few paces with Teaou- 
shin. She takes up her lute, strikes a Jew wild, plaintive 
chords, and sings.) 

SONG. 

Yes, I*in a slave, 

^nd who is free? 
Tell me, ye winds, 

For ye alone 
Have liberty. 

The chains of Fate 

Are forged for all, 
In every cup 

Some drops of gall. 

In vain, in vain 

My chains they gild — 
In vain my cup 

With wine is filled. 

For I'm a slave, 

And would be free ! 
Tell me, ye winds I 
Where shall I find 

True liberty. 

flush ! the winds answer : 

Mortal ! alas, there's slavery 

In every breath. 
There is but one true liberty — 

'Tis found in death ! {Bushes out,) 

Tung. That song 's a twang to me, I do not like, 
The last words gave a roughness to the wine. 
Come, my good lord, let us rejoin your guests ; 
A short carouse, and then — ^for it is late — 
We must repeat again our many thanks. 
And take our leave. Indeed, the time has flown. (Rises.) 

(TuNG-CHOW and Wakg-wan retire^ the /otter walking backwards 
and bowing ceremoniuusly before him, as on entrance. Attend- 
ants come in and form as before, whilst Dancers group and form 
a passage for them to pass through, and then, whirling round 
rapidly in a variety of graceful figures, exeunt, dancing.) 
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Scene 4. — The same as Scene 2. 
Wang- WAN enters, in deep thought, 

Wang. The monster gone ; poor Teaou-shin in his hands ! 
Events move quickly towards our purposed end. 
What next P what next ? what next ? I grow confiised. 
{RoiLsiug himself and striking his forehead) But this will 

never do— rouse up, Wang- wan ; 
Thy rest and peace will come when all is done. 
{Goes to door and calls) Ho-ching, Ho-ohing, come here ! 

Enter Ho-ching, running in an ungainly manner. 

So, {as if breathless) My lord, my lord, 

What are my lord's commands P 

Wang. I have work for thee. 

It will advantage thee to do it well. 
'Tis this, Ho-cmng — now mark well every word — 
Thou must take horse, and spare nor whip nor spur, 
Until thou reach the camp. When thou art there 
Ask for the general, the Lord Lew-poo, 
And tell him this, " The Minister Wang- wan, 
O'erwhelmed with grief, entreats his presence." 
Tell him no more from me. If he would gain, 
By questioning thee, a more extended sense 
Of what my words may mean, say only this : — 
(Now heed me well, for I would have thee know 
Thy life shall pay for idly added words) — 
Thou know'st but this — ^his Ghrace the Regent 
Was feasted by your lord, and when he left. 
The Lord Wang's little daughter. Lady Teaou 
(Mind thee, the Lord Wang's daughter) went with him. 
Now, then, to horse ! Dost hear and understand ? 

Ho. I do, my lord ; one word for old Ho-ohing 
Is quite enough ; to hear is to obey. 
{Significantly) Oh, yes ! he understands I he understands ! 

{Runs off by door opposite side, where he stands whilst Wang -wan 
retires by nearest door,) 

Ho-CHiNG re-entering. 

Ho, But I don't understand, and I must think over this 
before I get on horseback and have all my ideas jolted out 
of me. {Considers), Ah, yes ! now is the time. This is the 
opportunity. Now the " old dolt " will be revenged. When 
topsy-turvy's moving round, a chance once lost may never 
be regained. Yes, I will, I will betray him ; but who shall I 
betray him to ? — to his Ghrace the Kegent or to my Lord 
Lew-poo P 'Tis puzzling. {Reflecting) Come, let me see, 
what 'twas the old lord said ? {rejjeafing Wang-wan 's tcords 
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and mimicking his tone) " The Lady Teaou, the Lord Wang's 
Kttle daughter," and "remember, thy life shall pay for idly 
spoken words " — a very dreadful speech for anyone to hear, 
and said in such a tone ! " Thy life shall pay." How very 
disagreeable ! Let me think again, let me consider. Is this 
the time ? Is this the opportunity ? Come, come, Ho-ching^ 
my good fellow, do nothing rashly. Be prudent; you have 
a wise head upon your shoulders, and 'twere wise to keep it 
there. " Thy life." What an abominable tone for one fellow- 
creature to assume towards another ! I declare it makes me 
blush for humanity. No, no ; I see it clearly. The time 
has not yet come. You must watch, my good Ho-ching, you 
must watch ! Keep your eyes open and look ahead, but, 
whatever you do, don't be such a fool as to take a leap in the 
dark. Now then I must be oflF and to horse ; oh, how I hate 
the word, for I know it means aching joints, and a pretended 
preference for a standing posture for at least a week. Depend 
upon it, thifi has never been a comfortable world since people 
have wished to go faster than their own legs can carry them. 
But never mind, I have philosophy to salve my sores, and I 
will be as patient as an over-loaded camel — ^till the time comes. 

( J9 hurrying outy when he rusJies against A-lik£, who is enteiHng 
from opposite side.) 

A-line. {seizing him) Oh, Ho-ching! can it be you ? To see 
you running like this — you, of all people in the world, to be 
running about like a common coolie. I thought you knew 
your position better. But come, don't go ; tell me where 
you are hurrying to. 

Ho, {struggling to get free) Don't stop me — 1 have not a 

moment — I'm on the road to fortune — I'm off to the cam[), 

and about, to take command of a — of a — of a body of horso. 

{Aside) That's not so bad ; I only hope the horse won't take 

command of me. 

{Tears hitnself from A-line, and rushes out — k-msE follows j with 
uplifted hands.) 



Scene 5. — Night, A country -place y near Nanking, The camp in the 

distance, with the moon rising over it, 

Ho-CHINO enters, covered with mud, a whip in one hand and a broke n 

bridle in the other. 

Ho. How I hate obstinacy 1 'Tis bad enough in man, 
woman, or child, but 'tis brutish in a beast. And I to be 
rolled in the mud by an ill-conditioned quadruped because I 
possess the virtue of obedience. By the shade of Confucius 
this is not just. If virtue receive such wages I will none of 
it. My master bid me spare nor whip nor spur, and because 
I follow his injunctions — as, in the humble office which I fill, 
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I am bound to do— I am carried, in a manner indescribably 
painful to my feelings, a mile beyond the camp, and then find 
myself, through some demoniacal agency — ^for nothing else 
could have borne me from my seat — upon my own back, 
instead of the horse's, with this broken bridle in my hand. 
But who comes here P 

« 

Enter Drunken Soldier. 

Soldier. Holloa ! How now — ^against orders. No rolling 
about the camp in the small hours of the night permitted. I 
say, this won't do — ^you're a spy {dramng his sword). Come, 
you drunken dog, this will make short work of you. What's 
the word. Come, out with it quick. 

Ho. The word ! What word ? I thought you soldiers 
were for deeds, not words. No, no ; I'm not going to bandy 
words with you. 

Sol. Come, come, none of this. I want the word — ^the 
pass- word, or {brandishing his stoord). 

Ho. Take care, or my Lord-General will make mincemeat 
of you, for I bear him a message on affairs of State from my 
Lord Wang. 

Sol. A puff of tobacco smoke for you and your Lord Wang. 
My orders are, no one's to pass ; and you don't know the word. 

Ho. That is easily settled. Tell me what it is, and then 
I shall be as wise as you are. 

Sol. I'll see thee turned into a tortoise first, you rascal. 
We soldiers are men of honour. Would you insult me ? 
But I'll be merciful. Come, exchange is no robbery ; give 
me your purse, and you shall have the word. Out with 
it ! {Seizes him by the throat) 

Ho. Oh! most valiant soldier, have pity on a poor 
benighted man. 

Sol. Come, don't bandy words with me. We soldiers, as 

someone said, are for deeds not words. Out with it {snatches 

the purse), and now the word, for I am a man of honour. 

'Tis *' Mum," and to enforce it take this. 

{Makes a wild stab at Ho-ching, toho faUs, as if lifeless, and exit^ 
flourishing the purxe in triumph.) 

Ho. {rising sloicly to a sitting posture and looking round) 
This is topsy-turvy with a vengeance. I thank thee, good 
spirits, that thou didst turn the brute's inebriate hand. 
(Rising.) Come, come, Ho-ching, take heart, and to thy task. 
The camp is nearly gained — a few steps more, and then — 
ah! let me see. "My daughter "and "thy life." Aye, 
aye, "thy life." But seems to me, if things go on like this, 
thy life, my good Ho-ching, would scarce be worth the risk 
of purchase, however low the price. But never mind, when 
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things are at the worst they are sure to mend. Ah ! what a 
thing it is to have philosophy. With that a man can see 
beyond his nose, and find the whole world wrong except 
himself. (A sound of footsteps,) But who comes here? One 
of our jolly guards — on duty, perhaps. If so, then I'll be oflf 
But no — ^I see — jq gods ! the very man. 

Enter Lew-poo. 
Lew. (not observing Ho-ching) Oh, ye night, how grateful 
is thy silence 1 
How loathsome all the noise of revelry ! 
Once more I am alone, yet not alone, 
For she is with me. Yes, she is everywhere. 
I look aloft, and in those silvery beams 
I catch the radiance of her levins: eyes ; 
The very air breathes from her la^ant Ups ; 
The rustling breeze is but a sigh of love ; 
Night's sable hue, locks of her raven hair. 
How changed in two short days is Lew-poo's h^art; 
What cares he now for Fortune's smiles or frowns ? 
Teaou-shin is his ; he revels in her love — 
A love 'fore which all earthly splendours pale. 
Move on, ye sluggard Time ; fly, fly, ye hours, 
And bring her to these arms. Ah ! now, maybe. 
She sleeps, she sleeps, and dreams perchance — of love. {Sings.) 

SONG. 
Sweet spirits of air, 
I pray ye to take 
A kiss to mv love, 

If she's sleeping, 
A soft gentle kiss, 

But if she's awake, 
Then watch bv her side 

Till she's sleeping. 
Oh breathe in her ear, 
So gently from me, 
Soft whispers of love 

Whilst she's sleeping, 
Till sighs break her rest, 
And all her dreams be 
Of lips prest to hers 

Whilst she's sleeping. 
Then oh I flv ye back 

With each tell-tale sigh 
That's sighed by my love 

Whilst she's sleeping, 
Oh hasten ye back, 

As swift dragons fly ! 
But, first, kiss my love 

Whilst she's sleeping. 

{Observes Ho-CHIKO, who hus stood by, beating time, with gestures of 
approbation, during the song, and now endeavours to attract his 
attention.) 
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But who art thou P 

Ho. A poor, half-murdered wretch, 

Most gracious lord, robbed of his little all, 
When bringing thee a message in hot haste, 
From the Lord Wang, his master. 

Lew. A message P 

From the Lord Wang P Speak, lose not an instant 1 

Ho. He bid me say (becomes confused) 

" Thy life"— no, 'twas not that, 
He bid me say " My daughter." 

Lew. {interrupting) His daughter, 

Speak, slave ; what of his daughter P 

Ho. Gracious lord, 

Some hour ago, my master said to me. 
Take horse at once, and spare nor whip nor spur 
Until thou reach the camp. Tour slave obeyed, 
And had been here long since, but some foul sprite. 
Urged by an evil fate, beset his path. 
Who first did hurl him from his norse's back 
And then, assuming monstrous shape and form, 
Disguised in soldier's garb, did plunder him, 
And sought to slay him. 

Lew {who has been shomng signs of great impatiemcj stamp- 
ing with fury) Cease this fool's babble. 
Thy master's message, not another word. 

Ho. {reflecting) The message. 'Twas this : — 

Tell the Lord General, 
The minister Wang-wan, o'erwhelmed with grief. 
Entreats his presence. 

Lew. Hound 1 (;f his daughter P 

Base slave, quick, speak I what said he of his daughter P 

Ho. {slowly) Daughter P Tour slave knows nothing of 
his daughter, but this — 
And 'pon his life, great lord, he can't say more— 
His Grace, the Regent, feasted with my lord. 
And when he leffc, nis Highness took with him 
The Lord Wang's lovely daughter. 

Lew. {striking him) Oh, villain ! 

Why this delay P Thou diest if 'tis too late [^Riishes out. 

Ho, Buffets and blows come thick as hail ; thy money 
gone, and thy life threatened on all sides. Have a care^ 
Ho-ching, have a care. There's no standing still in tliis 
world. Tis a great ladder; and people are going down 
who are not going up. But I'll be revenged. [Hxit. 



iv 
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Scene 6. — Night, Interior of Wang-wan*s palace. Wang-wan seated 
at a small tahUy apparently absorbed in grief. Room dimly lighted 
by a single lamp. 

Lew-poo rushes tn, his whole appearance indicating agitation and excite- 
ment. 

Lew. {going straight up to Wang-wan^ whose face is buried in 
his handSy and seizing him roughly by the shoulder) 
My lord, what's this P Tell me, ere I go mad. 

Wang. Ask me not. Would it were not thy father, 
Whose brutal lust has robbed me of my child. 

Lew. And wherefore saidst thou not that she was mine ? 
His son's. Would not the sacred name of son 
Have touched his heart, and turned him from the deed ? 
Think'st thou 'tis water, and not blood. 
Which flows in crimson tide through Lew-poo's veins, 
That he will suffer such a wrong as this, 
E'en from a father ? Ten thousand demons 1 
Tell me, my lord, why didst thou let it be P 

Wang. Why did I suffer this ? Well mayst thou ask. 
'Tis that the weak must bend before the strong ; 
And I am old and weak. Had I thy years 
I would have sooner died than thus submit 
To cruel wrong like this. Alas ! alas ! 
And he, the doer of this monstrous wrong, 
Who tramples imder foot our bleeding hearts. 
Is stiU, remember this, is stiU, thy father ! 

Lew. Oh, hateful thought ! 

Wang. There is a difference 

Of blood 'tis true. Thou dost not even bear 
The Regent's name ; but then thou art his heir ; 
Forget not this. Thou must not mar thy fortunes. 

Lew. And have I fallen so low that I must lose 
My life, my all — ^for Teaou-shin's each to me — 
That I may gain a miserable — what P 
No father's love, but a harsh tyrant's favour, 
For which I barter freedom, hope, and love ! 
I will not be this slave ; duty has bounds. 
I cast the monster off ! Lew-poo is free ! 

Wang. Thou speakest now as I would have thee speak ; 
With all the freedom of a generous heart. 
But time may change thee, and bring calmer thoughts. 

Lew. Tes ; time brings change to all, but whilst its stream 
Bears all things onward, so, from Lew-poo's heart 
As deep a current 'ceaselessly shall flow 
Of endless love — of never-dying hate ! 

Wang. But thou needst not despair. If thou wouldst so, 
Tung-chow is in our hands ; speak but the word. 
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And I will promise, feeble as I am, ^ 

A day or so, and Teaou-shin shall be thine. ^ 

But this oan never be ; think well of this, 
There is no other course — ^whilst Tung-chow {lowers his voice) 
lives. 

Lew, And darest thou speak to me, to me, of this ! 
I who have borne the name of Tunff-ohow's son P 
And I oan listen ; yes, so deep my nate, 
Can gladly listen. Would that he were dead I 
Yes, let him die, but not by Lew-poo's hand. 
Oh, Love 1 thou'st cast a softness o'er my soul 
That makes my heart recoil from deeds like these. 
How could I bear to have my loved one's name 
Linked with a parricide's 1 For thus the world 
Would deem the actor whilst it blessed the act. 
If it be justice, let the tyrant die ; 
For me to take his life would be a crime. 

Wang, So let it be ; but thou upholdst his power ; 
Thou art his prime support. Without thy aid. 
Thy countenance in this, there's none dare act. 

*Tis for thy siie I spoke, and for my child's. i 

I had no wish in this to anger thee. 
Alas I fidas 1 I would that I were young. 

Lew, Thou hast not angered me ; each angry thought 
Is centred on the tyrant. But time flies. 
Teaou-shin is in his power. She must be saved ! 

Wang, But how, whilst Tung-chow lives P 

Lew. I will see him ; 

Aye, and I will see her. I will see him — 
I will throw myself at his feet, and beg 
For mercy. I will make one last appeal 
To him, as my father. If he spurn me. 
Then, aye then, will I cease to be his son. 
Then will I throw my scruples to the winds. 
And join the ranks of his most deadly foes. 
To-morrow thou shalt k^ow how I have sped : 
Till then, farewell I {Exit, 

Wang. Indeed, I like not this ! 

He may succeed. There's ruin in the thought. 
But lose not heart, Wang-wan, thou'st thrown the net, 
And can do nought but sit upon the shore — 
The victory's oft to him who best can wait. 

[Fxil. 
END OF ACT III. 
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ACT IV. 

ScBNB 1. — Garden in Ttjitq-chow's palace. Sunrise, Ornamental 
water, with fountains playing. A bridge t fantastic temples, S^c. 

Teaoit-shin stands near the bridge an'l gazes pensively at the water, throws 
a flower into the stream, and watches it with great earnestness, 

Teaou. How greedily the circling eddies whirl, 
And seize on all that comes within their sweep, 
Like famished wolves, eager to tear their prey. 
Poor little rose ; it cannot help itself; 
Soon will the hungry vortex draw it in, 
And feast upon its fragrance till it dies. 
But stay ; now fortune favours it ; quick, quick ! 
Another instant 'twill elude their grasp. 
And float in safety to the sheltering shore. 
Ah me ! 'tis caught again, it is engulphed. 
And borne beneath the waters down the stream. 
Ah ! poor lost rose, thou tell'st me of my fate ; 
I, too, am flung upon an angry stream. 
The waters surge around, and from the shore. 
No hand's outstretched to save. Why was I bom ? 
Oh why was I bom so weak and helpless ? 
So weak, so weak, alas ! that I have sworn 
To undertake a task beyond my strength. 
But then I knew not love, and loved not life. 
For gratitude alone possessed my heart — 
And that's so far from love. But I'll be firm. 
And turn my thoughts from all except the end. 
The end ? What is the end P I know but this — 
It may be death ; it shall not be dishonour. 
But where is he who thus inflames my heart 
Till each pulsation seems a throb of love ? 
If he still loved me, would he leave me here P 

• Lbw-poo enters. Teaou-shin throws herself weeping into his arms. 

Lew. Wherefore these tears, my darling, my delight ? 
Lew-poo is here, and holds thee in his arms. 
Think'st thou he could forsake thee -thou, his love ? 
Thou shalt be his — ^he lives for thee alone. 

Teaou. And I will die for thee. But take me hence. 
Oh ! if thou canst not, wherefore art thou here ? 
Discovery is death ! 

D 
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Lew. Fear not for me, 

My life is safe e'en here. I came to say — ^ 

To swear — ^thou shalt be saved, and yet be mine ; 
That, if not granted to my filial prayers, 
Then will I use the power which I possess. 
And tear thee scathless from these hated walls. 
How can I tell thee of my agony 
Since I have known thee in the tyrant's hands ? 

Teaou. But not quite helpless {shovnng a dagger)^ with a 
guardian here 
Upon whose friendly aid I can rely. 

(Kissing the dagger) With this for my protector need I fear P 
And then I knew that thou wert sure to come. 
But wilt thou always love me ? Tell me this. 

Lew, With life alone, I swear, shall cease my love. 
Aye {taking her hand) if this hand, this little dainty hand. 
Which in its lily folds enshrouds my fate. 
Should aim a death-blow straight to Lew-poo's heart 
He still would love, and, with expiring breath, 
Sigh a last kiss upon its loveliness. 

{Raises her hand to his lips.) But tell me, for it passes all belief, 
How could thy father act so base a part P 
I thought he had more spirit. 

Teaou. {wildly) My father P 

Oh ! speak no more of this ; my poor brain reels, 
Within two days Pve lived two lives of thought. 
{Eagerly) But tell me — ^tell me again — dost love me — 
So deeply love me as thou just hast said P 

Lew. What can I say, or do, to prove my love P 
It is beyond the scope of empty words 
To pourtray what I feel, to let thee know 
How my whole being is absorbed in thine. 
I am no longer master of myself. 
But bound with silken chains — I am a slave. 

Teaou. {earnestly) And wouldst thou love me thus were I 
a slave P 

Lew. And could I love thee thus wert thou a slave P 
But thou couldst not be one. Teaou-shin a slave ! 
Perish the thought. How canst thou speak like this P 
The Queen and Empress of my heart a slave ! 
The great Wang's daughter and the pearl of love. 

Teaou. (dejectedly) But 1 could love and think of thee the 
same. 
No matter what thy state. But woman's love 
And man's are far apart. Love is our life; 
We give it cheerfully, though 'tis our all ; 
And then we live no longer for ourselves. 
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But man is different, he gives his love — 



A precious gift — but 'tis not all in all. 

But thou wilt not forsake me ? Promise me, 

Come what it may, that thou wilt love me still. 

Lew, Oh ! darling, darling, why so full of doubt ? 
What can I do to make thee trust my love ? 

Tecum. Swear to me this, that thou wilt freely grant 
Whatever favour I may ask of thee, 
No matter what. Canst thou so trust in me ? 

Lew, I can and will ; I gladly swear to this. 
Ask what thou wilt, it shall be granted thee ; 
Nay, not one favour, but as many more 
As thou mayst wish for. It will be my joy. 
( Taking her in Ma arms) Oh my sweet life, how couldst thou 

doubt mj love ? 
But I hear footsteps — quick ! away from this ! 
'Twere best to leave me here ; go, sweet one, go ! 
A few short hours and I will make thee mine. 

[Mxit Teaou-shin. 

Scene 2. — The same. 
Enter Lee-soo hurriedly^ followed by Tunq-chow, Officers, and Guards. 

Lee, My lord, away ! thou art discovered ; fly ! 

Lew, {doggedly) I never yet have turned me from a foe, 
And dost thou think that I will do it now P 

{Remains in afirm^ hut suhmissivef attitude,) 

Tung, (approaching) How now, viper ? Is this thy filial 
love ? 
Is this the harvest that we needs must reap 
For our rich crop of favours ? Is there, then, nothing 
Sacred to thee ? No barrier strong enough 
To stand between thee and thy base desires. 
And save our women from thy wantonness P 
Dost thou presume upon thy strength, and think, 
Because thou'st soldiers trooping at thy back, 
That I will stomach insults deep as these P 
Ye gods ! is this the son that thou wouldst give P 
I'll none of him — I cast the miscreant off. 
He is no son of mine — ^take back your gift. 

Lew, I thank thee for those words. Henceforth these lips 
Shall speak a language that no son dare use. 

Tung, Ha ! insolent ; dost think that this shall pass P 

Lew, Hadst thou not cast me oflp, I would have thrown 
Myself down at thy feet and sued for grace. 
I would have told thee of my deep, deep love. 
I would have sought thy pity with my tears ; 
1 would have asked thee, as a priceless gift, 

D 2 
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For that pure gem which thou hast robbed me of, 

My promised bride, on whom my life is set — 

That pearl of pearls, Teaou-shin, the Lord Wang's daughter. 

Tung, What ! art thou mad, that thou dost rave like this P 
Dost tnink to gull me with these idle tales ? 
Thy precious gems, thy brides, thy Lord Wang's daughters ? 
Dost think I am a fool P I find thee here, 
Here ! in close converse — embrace 'twere rather — 
With one who is my slave. 

Lew. {losing all command over himself) Peace ! impious 
wretch! 
But say that word again, aud Lew-poo's arm 
Shall stretch thee lifeless on the shuddering earth. 

Tung, {snatching a spear from one of the guards and rushing 

at LetC'poo) Ha ! traitor. This to me ! 

{Is held hack by his Officers, whilst Lew-poo, who has drawn his 
swordy is restrained by Lee-soo.) 
Lee. My lords, my lords, 

Indeed, this must not be ; all will be lost. 
Think of the interests which ore at stake. 

{To LeW'poo) Thou must not stay. I must advise in this. 

{Leads him away.) 

Tung, {furiously to his guards) Cowards and traitors ! why 
stand idly there P 
Ye should have seized him, struck him to the ground. 
{More calmly) But stay, 'tis better thus, he is my son; 
(Aside) And, what is worse, the soldiers love the knave. 
I must be cautious — ^keep the fools in hand. 
But why the minion here P and what may mean 
Those foolish words he spoke ? What of this bride ? 
This Lord Wang's peerless daughter P Is he mad P 
Or is there mischief in this madness, eh P 
There is a mystery here which I must solve ; 
If there's a plot in this some heads shall fall. 
Wang-wan's daughter ! What meant he by that word P 
I'll see Wang- wan at once. If he be true, 
I'll seek his counsel ; but if he be false — 
And that I'll soon find out — ^his head shall grin 
A warning from a cage how Tung-chow deals 
With traitors. ( To an officer) Here ! go to the Lord Wang- wan 
And say that I would see him . Lose no time ; 
Say 'tis immediate — ^weighty affairs of state. \^Exit Officer. 

{To himself) Now for the girl. Let's hear what she will say, 
As plausible, no doubt, as all her sex, 
We ve had tiie thunder, now then comes the rain. 
Confound these women, how I hate their tears ! 

(Exeunt.) 
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Scene 3. — An apartment in Tuhg-chow's palace, 
Tung-chow — Teaou-shin. 

Tung, Ha ! how is this ? But some few hours have passed, 
Since thou cam'st 'neath this roof ; and dead to shame, 
And all that women talk of as most dear. 
Thou wouldst disgrace it. What dost mean by this ? 
TeU me at once, now came it all to pass P 

Teaou. (suhmissively) Thy slave will tell the truth — tell 
all she knows. 
Soon after dawn she sought a fresher air, 
When sleep refused to close her aching eyes ; 
For even slaves will weep when torn from home. 
She wandered through the gardens — all was still. 
Save sportive birds, who chirped to gurgling rills. 
She stopped to watch the waters where they played, 
When suddenly — she had not heard a sound — 
Lord Lew-poo came, and stood straight in her path. 
She could not fly, in her surprise and fear. 
And then he caught her in his arms, and then 
Your Highness came, and so she got away. 

Tung. Come, come, and had ye met before ? 

Teaou. But once. 

Tung. Ha ! ye had met ; come, tell me when it was. 

Teaou, Two days before I sang unto your Gfxace, 
I served my lord with wine ; and then I saw 
The Lord Lew-poo ; the first and only time. 

Tung, {satirically) Aye, aye, no doubt, and sighed thy 
little sighs. 
And sang thy songs, and broke thy tender heart — 
I see, I see — and so ensnared the fool. 
{Sternly) But, mind, I'll have no desperate lovers here. 
Be off, and take good heed ; escaped this once ; 
Another time, suspicion's breath condemns. 
Thou mayst be gone ; but stay, one other word- — 
Dost love Lew-poo P 

Teaou. I would give him my life. 

Tung, {taking her by the hands) Ha I and what wouldst 
thou give me, pretty one P 
I fain would have a kiss— one little kiss ; 
I would no less, from ruddy lips like thine. 

Teaou. {struggling) Let me go free. Thou shalt not 
touch my lips. 
Thou ask'st what I would give ? Thou wouldst a gift P 
There is a gift that I can freely give ; 
It is my hate — a slave's contempt and hate. 

Ttmg. My little peach blossom, come, come, Tliy hate P 
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Those lips were never meant for such hard words. 

But yet I like thee in this tigerish mood ; 

It suits thee well. Ye gods ! what flashing eyes ! 

Tedou, Release me. 

Tung, Grently, my fluttering dove. 

This fury's charming. Nay, a storm like this 

Is worth ten thousand calm and placid loves. 

But cease these struggles. Know that thou art mine, 

And whilst I will it, mine thou shalt remain, 

And naught but death shall part us. 

There's a speech 

That must, I'm sure, quite touch that gentle heart. 

Now girl, be off — go ! But take heed — ^take heed ! 

(^Flings her from him.) 

Teaou. {going, turns at the door and speaks slowly) You 
spoke of death. I thank the gods that death 
Can part us — can unloose my chains. Beware ! 
I see its shadow resting now on thee 
Tremble, tyrant I Death lifks his hand to strike, 
And Retribution points where Tung-chow stands. 
Thy time has come ; thy sentence has been passed, 
And Tung-chow follows in his victims' steps. [Exit, 

Tung, (who has stood as if spell-hound, looking round) Ha ! 
she has gone. Out with thee, little screech owl, 
Thou shalt not sing a dirge o'er 'i'ung-chow's grave. 

For thou shalt no, 'twere weak — ^hoot, hoot, away ! 

I have a will that is not bent by fear. 
What ! tremble at the ravings of a girl 
Whose very anger heightens all her charms ? 
No, no, Tung-chow ! 'twill be thy pleasant task 
To teach those pouting lips soft words of love. 
How can she anger thee when she is thine ? 
'Twould be absurd. But yet why spoke she thus ? 
Is there a threatened danger in her words ? 
{Reflects) Some secret treason — treason lately brewed ? 
If so, m find an antidote, in love — 
In Lew-poo's love. His hostage she shall be ; 
Whilst for his sake she shall be kind to me. 
But I must cage my linnet where the hawks 
Will beat against her prison bars in vain. 
{Calls) Without! {Enter attendant,) Go call the captain of 
the guard. [Exit Attendant. 

Enter Captain of Ouard. 

{To Capt, of Guard) See that at once the singing-girl, 

Teaou-shin, 
Goes under guard — a strong guard let it be — 
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Across the river, unto Mae-woo-foo, 

That in its iron walls she may be kept, 

Safe from all contact with the outer world, 

And go there with her. Tell the governor 

'Tis on his head that she is safely kept. lExit Captain of Guard. 

( Walks up and doxon gloomily.^ 

Tung, {after a pause) I know not how it is, but so it is, 
That pretty warbler's words have shaken me. 
1 care not for loud threats in man's harsh tones, 
But there is something chills the very soul 
When death is threatened in a voice like hers. 
Hark I hush 1 oh horrible 1 Why, what is this ? 
The very sun puts on an angry glow. 
And shmes from out a sky that looks like blood I 
And in my ears a never-ceasing cry, 
Loud as the thunder, yet inaudible, 
Of mercy 1 mercy 1 Curses on the word I 
I feel a coming danger drawing near ; 
And when I need the most to be myself 
These thoughts unman me. But I know the way 
To drown them. {Ooes to a table and pours out some wine.) I 

thank the gods who gave it. 
'Tis that I'm weak ; this is the source of strength. 
{Drinks) Ha 1 what is fear ? Dread of some fancied ill 
Which folly paints upon a fevered brain — 
A phantom conjured up by minds diseased. 
A fig for danger ! I'm myself again. 
All will be well. I dreamt a dream last night — 
A dream of good presage, I cannot doubt. 
I dreamt a (fragon came and spoke to me ; 
I did not catch his words, for I awoke. 
The Imperial dragon 1 Never mind, Tung-chow. 
If thou but live to mount the throne of Han, 
What matter if its steps be stained with blood ! 



Scene 4. — The same, 
TuwG-CHOW. Wang- WAN enters. 

Tung. Ha ! my good lord, a precious gift of thine 
That singing girl. Thou must have sent her here 
To scatter death and discord. 'Pon my life, 
'Twere not the world would say, " Tung-chow's afraid 1 " 
I would return thy gift. 

Wang. 'Tis of Teaou-shin 

Your Highness speaks ? 

Tung. Aye, of Teaou-shin, my lord ; 
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A very demon, who would nse her claws 
To scratch my heart out. 

Wang. Your Grace must jest. 

The damsel is all gentleness and love. 

Tung. Aye, and *tis of this love I would complain. 
For it has stripped her of her gentleness 
And turned her to a fury. She's a witch 
Whose magic arts have robbed me of a son, 
And made him seek, but now, his father's life. 

Wang. The gods forbid 1 And at this very time, 
When on your Grace's life hangs such a stake ! 
But surely 'tis a jest. 

Tung. Most noble Wang, 

I would it were a jest. If it be one, 
'Tis of thy making. 

Wang. Your highness puzzles me. 

Ttcng. Oh I 'tis a joke, a pleasant joke, forsooth ; 
As thou wilt see when I have told thee all. 
As I will do ; then thou shalt be the judge. 
Early this morning, earlier than my wont — 
For sleep had left me scared by ugly dreams — 
I thought, to rid me of the lingering fumes. 
Left by too copious draughts of thy good wine. 
That I would walk awhile. With this intent, 
I crossed the gardens, in freedom, as I thought, 
From all intrusion, followed bv my guard. 
Scarce had I gone some steps beyond the bridge 
When, right before my eyes, ye gods ! I saw 
My duteous son, and in his lusty arms, 
Clasped to his breast, in amorous embrace. 
Thy little paragon, who quickly fled 
When T came on them. He, my Lord Lew-poo, 
Met my just wrath with insolent contempt. 
And when I cast him off in righteous rage — 
For who would have a rival in a son ? — 
Declared I'd stolen what he held most dear. 
His promised bride — ^the Lord Wang's precious child ; 
And, in his anger, used such scornful terms 
That I had struck him lifeless to the ground, 
But Lee-soo saved him, and made him withdraw. 
I now would learn from thee what meant his words ? 
Wherefore this sudden burst of hate towards me ? 
What means this bride — this daughter P Speak, my lord, 
Tung-chow awaits thy answer. What is it P 

Wang. Your Highness, it is clear. I pee it all. 
Tlie poor old minister has done all this. 
Thy son is not to blame. 
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Tung, How not to blame ? 

Thou wouldst commend his insolence and threats I 

Wang, No, no, indeed ; but I have been the cause. 

Tung, I do not understand — explain thyself. 

Wang. 'Twas but two days ago that Lew-poo came 
To my poor house ; and as your Gbace's son — 
And one upon whose aid I did rely 
To carry out those measures for the State, 
Which would make thee its chief, I did my best 
To make him feel that Wang- wan was his friend. 
And as we sat together deep in talk, 
Within the precincts of the inner court — 
For there was much not meet for public ear — 
The maidens came at times and served the wine. 
And 'mongst the rest Teaou-shin. By some mischance, 
Your noble son observed the maid was fair. 
And asked her name. I, ftdl of serious thoughts. 
And scarcely heeding what I said, replied : 
" Oh, 'tis Teaou-shin ; it is my little child ;" 
For so, in jest, she frequently is called. 
And thus it came to pass. I see it all. 
In his blind love he thought you had stolen my child, 
Robbed him of one on whom he had set his heart, 
A perfect phoenix by his fancy formed ; 
And so he lashed himself till mad with rage. 
Youth is so passionate, and love so blind, 
That lives are wrecked by steering on the shoals 
That age would buoy and beacon. Yes, 'tis so ; 
But with your Grace's leave, shall be my care 
To see this fiery youth, and let him know 
How much in thought and deed he wronged your Grace. 

Tung, {suspiciously) 1 must reflect. 

Wang, Your Highness, he's your heii-, 

And tlus, at least, I may impart to thee : 
The Council has at last — ^this very day — 
Resolved, in secret conclave, on a change 
That must accord with every patriot wish. 
But I have sworn, and durst not tell thee more. 
Yet I may say, that when this change is made 
None will more gladly shout, " Long live Tung-chow I' 
Than old Wang- wan. Now let me to thy son. 
We want his help ; and ere an hour pass by 
I'll lay my head he shall be at thy feet. 

Tung, Ha I 'tis a bitter dose. Revenge is sweet ; 
But, if needs be, Tung-chow will swaUow it. 
'Tis said from patience prudence breeds success. 
And, for a time at least, I can dissemble. 
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Thinkest thou, but for this, Fd now relent ? J 

No, by the gods I Could I but have my wiU j 

I'd see not him, but his proud, impious head 

Roll at my feet. For thee, my good Wang-wan, 

What can I do ? How can I pay this debt ? 

I owe thee more than I can now repay ; 

But should your words come true, there'll be a day 

The power will come to second my poor will. 

Wang. Oh, my great lord 1 speak not of this, I pray ; 
I have no selfish ends in serving thee, 
I would but serve the State. 

Tung. The more thy merit. 

{Sneeringly) A patriot minister's a gift firom heaven, 
To thank the gods for. 

Wang, {homing low) A greater gift, my lord, 
A perfect prince. 

Tung. How can a prince be else ? 

He who stands first must be the first in all ; 
'Tis not the man we judge, it is the place. 
A fly in amber can no longer stink. 
And 'tis through amber that we look at kings. 
Ha ! ha ! Dost think that I was bom a fool, 
That crowns are prizes placed upon the heads 
Of nature's miracles, good, honest men ? 
No, no, my lord ; if giants sit on thrones 
'Tis that they sit there. On stools they would be dwarfs ; 
It makes me laugh — and I would be a ^ant. 

Wang. It does me good to hear your Highness jest ; 
But of Lew-poo, when shall I bring him here P 

Tung. Not now, my good Wang-wan ; not now, my lord, 
It must not be just now, not e'en to-day ; 
To-morrow, perhaps, at noon to-morrow. 
I have been chafed and tried beyond my strength. 
I would be cool and calm, yet even now 
The thought of him and of his insolence 
Sends the blood boiling through these swollen veins 
{Puts his hand to his forehead) In angry torrents. Ha! the 

vile traitor. 
But I'U be calm. Go to him, good Wang- wan. 
Tell him from me — 'twere better tell him this — 
That had I known all thou hast said to me. 
He should have had the maid ; indeed he should. 
And say — 'twill pacify his rabid hate — 
That she is safe — safe walled in Mcie-woo-foo, 
And that if all turn out as thou hast said, 
She shall be his — what father could say more ? 
Go, good Wang- wan ; I leave the rest to thee. 
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Wang, All shall go well, and for this passing cloud 
More brightly still th'enshrouded sun shall shine. [JPxt7. 

Tung. All will go well, yet why this load of gloom, 

This cloud again that seems to wrap me round ? 

This chilling cloud ? — ^'tis cold — I must have rest. 

Rest ! but where's rest, when even sleep brings dreams. 

{Lies down to sleep.) 



Scene 5. — The same. Tung-chow asleep. Sound of voices in the ante- 
chamber. Tt becomes , louder and louder y and awakerisTwQ'CHOWf 
who starts up, and glares wildly round. 

Tung. Ha ! have they come ? the traitors ! Strike them 

down ! 
At the sound of his voice, Attendants and Guards enter. 

Tung, (agitated) Slaves, why did leave me ? {Recovering 
himself) Ha ! 'twas but a dream. 
Wherefore that noise ? Ha ! can I have no peace? 

Attendant. It is a servant of the Lord Wang-wan's 
Who will not go. He says 'tis life and death. 
And he must see your Ghrace. 

Tung. Is there no rest ? 

That Lord Wang- wan, it seems, besets my path ! 
Admit the dog {To Ho-ching, who enters) What does thy 
master want ? 

Ho. My own free will, oh, my most gracious prince, 
And not my master's will, has brought me here. 
For I'm no traitor, but an honest man. 
Who cannot favour what his master wants. 

Tung. {To officer) What does he say, what means the 
precious fool P 

Officer. He spoke of treason. 

Tung. Ha ! then let him speak. 

Ho, Most true, your Ghrace, that I am very poor. 
But not the less would wish to serve the State. 

Tung. And so get rich ; by serving, serve thyself ! 
No lack of patriots when 'tis found to pay ! 
But of this treason — quick ! come to the point — 
Who is the traitor ? 

ffo. Oh, most noble prince. 

Alack ! alack ! that I must speak. It is — 
My master ! 

Tung. Thy master ! 

JIo. Lord Wang-wan. 

Tung. Ha ! 

Why, this is graver than I thought. Wang- wan ! 
Quick, slave ! what more P come, tell me, what's the plot. 
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J7b. Oh, my great lord, it is a dreadftil plot — Jf 

So dark and deep 'twere almost lost to sight. ^ 

But heaven has given some wits to old Ho-ching, 
And intellect is like a policeman's lamp, 
Which shows the thief the way he should not go. 
With this to help, and philosophic aids, 
I could disintegrate — 

Tung, Cease, idiot ! stop 1 

Tell me in simple words what thou dost faiow. 

So, Most potent prince, compassionate thy slave. 
To know too much is not to know at all. 
Much he knows not ; he'll say what he has heard. 

Tung, Ha 1 what hast heard P 

So, It makes my blood run cold. 

I've heard him say, my master, that I did, 
That all was topsy-turvy in the State. 

Tung, And then ? 

So. He said, ere many days should pass 
He would place one (he did not name his name) 
Upon the throne, who'd have the strength to rule. 

Tang, And said he nothing more ? i 

So, I heard him say, \ 

To Lord Lew-poo it was, who'd asked her name. 

That Miss Teaou-shin — ^your Grace knows who I mean — j 

Was his own daughter, and — 

Tung, {interrupting him) Indeed ! indeed ! 
And heardst thou really this P 'Tis, as thou say'st, 
A foul and monstrous plot. I hardly know 
How to requite thee. But I prithee say, 
O good and trusty servant of the State, 
What thou dost think would be a fair reward P 
It must be high, for thou'd betray thy lord, 
And that, I £iow, must pain thy faithful heart. 

Ho, {anodomly) Oh, my great prince, I have not told thee 
all. 

Tung. But thou hast told me all I care to hear ; 
Come, tell me what wouldst have P Thou'st but to say. 

So, Most great and generous prince, 
Thy slave is poor ; and poverty's a curse — 
If no great crime. Your slave would ask for gold. 
But gold is dross, imless it mates with honour ; 
A rich man without rank is like a pig. 
Encumbered with a load of useless fat. 

Tung, I see, I see ; thou'rt right, thou shalt have both. 
It is befitting that the world should know 
How Tung-chow honours loyal and faithful friends. 
My friend, thou wouldst betray thy master, ha ! 
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{Changing his tone — to the Guards.) 

Take him from hence, and give him fifty pice, 

With every pioe a blow, and, for a robe 

To honour his high worth — a felon's dress. 

(TV) Ho-CHOTG, who supplicates Jor mercy on his knees ) 

Ha ! thou wouldst more ; thou hast a greedy soul, 

I've been too niggard for thy high deserts. 

{To Officers) Then clap a canque tight round the sooundrers 

neck. 

A fitting collar for his lyinR throat. 

And send him in due state back to his lord. 

lExit Ho-CHIWQ, Guards, ^e. 

Tung, (lavghing to himself) 'Twere a good joke, forsooth, 

if slaves like these 

Could traffic with their lords. The stupid brutes 1 

But all this wearies me. I'll to the Court 

And luU suspicion with soft, slavish words. 

And when that duty's done {yawns) I will to rest. 

And then — 'tis a good thought — I'll don disguise. 

And as the sun goes down, to Mae-woo-foo 

There I'll be safe, and Teaou-shin pleases me. 

To-morrow. Ha 1 Wherefore this icy chill — 

What magic's in the word P I will be back — 

Btuik in good time, to help these pliant fools 

Forge their own chains. Ha ! ha I It makes me laugh. 

[Exit. 



END OF ^T IV. 
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ACT V. 

ScBNE 1. — Interior of Wanq-wan*8 pa/ac€. Sanu as Scene 1, Act 1. 

Wang-wan — Mtjn-wha. 

Wang. The time has come at last. Oh, my good wife I 
1 know not how to feel. My heart is full. 
To-morrow's sun will shine, if all go well, 
Upon a land set free. No tyrant's breath 
Will taint the ambient air. The Council, 
Once more in power, will rule a gratefiil land, 
And hedge around our youthftil Emperor's throne. 
Our lives, too, will be saved. All this and more, 
A few short hours will find accomplished facts. 

Mun. And all through dear Teaou-shin. But tell me how 
The Lord Lew-poo's consent was gained to this. t 

Wang, At first he had scruples. Ejiew not how to act. 
But when I placed before him the decree 
Passed by the Council, with the Imperial seal 

Impressed upon it by the Emperor's hand, ^> 

He bowed his head in silence. All is arranged. 
This very night, Lee-soo, with a strong guard 
Surrounds the palace, and the monster dies. 

Mun, And poor Teaou-shin ? 

Wang. Bemains at Mae-woo-foo. , 

Mun. But afterwards ? '^ 

Wang. Of this I now would speak. 

Whilst Teaou-shin lives our secret is not safe. 

Mun. For shame, my lord, thou wouldst not kiU the girl ? 
But 'tis so natural, so like you men. 
Who kill and poison us, or break our hearts, 
Or drown us like blind puppies in a pond. 
The moment that we cease to be of use. 

Wang, Thou wrong'st me, my good wife ; I meant no harm, 
I did but state the case. The girl's alive I 

Mun. Yes ; but you spoke in such sepulchral tones 
It gave an ugly meaning to your words. 

Wang. Which I would not convey. Come, come, good wife ! 
Women have sharper wits than we poor men ; 
Advise in this ; I have no time to think. 

Mun. About Teaou-shin ? 
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Wang, Yes. 

Mun. What dost thou fear ? 

Wang. The anger of Lew-poo, when first he finds 
She's not our child. 

Mun» Why should he find it out? 

If she be wise, Teaou-shin will hold her tongue — 
No easy task for women Til allow — 
And then she'll find, if he's like other men, 
That she will be as other women are. 
When wooed and won : quite worshipped for a day, 
Quite spoiled ajid petted for maybe a week. 
And then — ^unless they get the upper hand — 
Snubbed or forgotten, till they end their days. 

Wang, But u by accident he find it out P 

Mun. Bepeat most manfiilly thy well-told lie 1 
Say that she is our child. I'll bear thee out. 
I can most safely swear I have none else. 
And if he should perchance incline to doubt 
Let a rich dowry make him credulous ; 
For where's the man who is not bought by gold P 

Wang, Oh, my Mun-wha ! I'm like a castaway 
On broken ice, who steps from block to block, 
Nor dares to stop and rest his weary limbs, 
The danger greatest as he nears the shore. 

Mun, ^ut follow my advice. 

Wang, And pay for it. 

Thou seem'st to think, good wife, I'm made of gold. 

Mun. 'Tis gold or ruin. Thou canst take thy choice. 
Thou hast no children ; if thou hadst 'twere worse, 
For what are parents but their children's purse P 

Wang, If it were for a son I should not mind, 
But for Teaou-shin, e'en if she were our child, 
'Tis different. Spend money on a girl I 

Mun, Oh, you men 1 you men I 'Tis always thus 
Ye sing the same old tune ; 'tis money — bah ! 
You grumble when you pay it for yo\ir wives, 
But when your daughters ask you for a share 
You'd see them — ^no, of course you do not care — 
Single for ever first. Thou know'st 'tis true. 

Wang. Dost thou forget P It may affect my Ufe. 
Mun, Come, trust thy wife, and there shall be no harm ; 
Danger is not so bad as false alarm. 

Wang, Yes, my good wife, these may be idle fears. 
At present all looks well, and there is time ; 
But he who looks for rain in distant clouds 
Will save his coat. But now why need we fear ? 
Teaou-shin's at Mae-woo-foo, and Lew-poo here. 
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Enter A -line. 

A'line, Oh, my good lady ! Oh, most noble lord ! 
Oh, my good gracious I What a sight to see ! {Sobs.) 

Wang, ) .^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ p 

Mun. ) 

A'line. Chained in the outer court, 

And oh, so down ! A soldier standing by — 
To see him so — with his poor head stuck up 
Above a canque — so sorrowful and sad. 

Wang, Who's in a canque P Come speak, and stop these sobs. 

A'line. {still sobbing) And chained, too, like a dog ; with 
fifty blows — 
Blows with a bamboo. Oh, poor, poor Ho-ching. 

Wang. Ho-ching ! — and who has dared P — set in a canque ? 

Mun. Indeed, my lord, thou must look into this. 
This is not pleasant ; 'tis too near our door. 
But who has done it P Come, A-line, go on. 

A-Une. 'Tis his royal Ghraoe the Regent, so 'tis said, 
And on the board are written horrid words 
About a servant who'd betray his lord. 
Oh, poor Ho-ching ! 

Wang. The Regent has done this P 

Ah 1 now, indeed, 'twere time the end drew near. 

But how came Ho-ching in the Regent's hands P 

{To A-line). Go tell the booby, if he's innocent 

He need not fear ; that I will set him free. [Exit A-liite. 

Mun. Yes ; go, good husband, I don't like these canques. 

[Exeunt. 



Scene 2. — Open space in front ofWAJUQ-vrAin^s palace-gates. Ho-chtng 
in a canque f chained — a Soldier keeping guard over him. Passers-by 
stop to look at him, A group of Urchins stand near, and, when the 
Soldier turns his back, get behind Ho>chin6 and tickle him uith straws. 

Ho-CHiKG — A-LiKE — Soldier. 

(Ho-CHiNG turns round, with his face to the wall, and pretends not 
to see A-LiiTE.) 

A'line. {to the soldier) My lord will come and set him free. 
I told thee ne would. Why keep him here P 'Tis cooler in the 
outer court, just inside the gates. 

Sol. I know my orders. I was told to bring him here, and 
here he stays. 

A-lin£. May I speak to him P 

Sol, You may do what you like to him ; but, imtil his 
master comes, from this spot he does not budge. {Drives away 
the boys.) 
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A-line. But he's roasting here, and inside he would be in 
the shade. 

Sol. I have told thee, but you women never take No for an 
answer. I tell thee again we don't budge. {Drives off the bops). 

So, (turning round) Let him alone, A-line ; the poor slave 
thinks it is his duty. He is a disciplinarian. 

Sol. (indignantly) Come, I'll be called no names. I'll have 
no insolence or low abuse. Just say that again and I'll give 
thee something that shaU make thee spell all thy words 
with oh's ! 

A'line. Oh 1 I am sure thou art too brave a soldier to be 
down upon a poor man, when he is in trouble. 

Sol. I should not be down upon him if he were not so 
uppish. (Drives off the boys). 

Ho. (who gets occasionally tickled by the boys tcithout their 
being seen^ torithes about in a variety of uncomfortable attitudes) 
Oh, A-line, A-line, to think that ever I should have come to 
this! 

A-line. (who has gone up to him, and keeps the flies off hia 
face with her fan) But, my poor Ho-ching, what hast thou 
done to be treated thus P 

Ho. Ah, A-line, I am a sufferer in the cause of truth. I 
am a truthftd man, and this is my reward. Oh, my poor 
neck 1 The great sage says, a man without truth is like a 
waggon without wheels, and — oh, my aching back I-^aiid 
because I am a man of truth, here I am, oh I feeling not only 
like a waggon without wheels, but like one that has neither 
top nor bottom. 

A-line. Oh, what a blessing it is for thee to have thy 
philosophy 1 

Ho. X es, A-line, philosophy is a great comfort to you 
when — ^you don't want it. But it is of no use to you when 
you do. Oh, A-line, A-line, all the philosophy in the world 
would not drive that fly off my nose. Quick, A-Kne, quick ! 
the fan, the fan 1 Oh, my poor back ! Oh, if you could but 
feel the weight on my shoulders. Talk of the cares of State. 
I wish I had the cares of twenty States ; I'd find it lighter ! 

{Twinta himself into a variety of contortions to ease himself of the 
weight of the canque,) 

A'line. Oh, my poor Ho-ching I my poor Ho-ohing ! have 
patience ! 

{Holds up the canque^ and endeavours to relieve him of the weight of 
his chains.) 

Ho. Oh, 'tis a selfish world. 'Tis a most selfish world. 
Had my master but the feeling of a mouse, he had released 
me ere this. 

A-line. {reading the writing on the canque) But what will he 

E 
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say when he reads this writing ? For it says thou art a ^ 

traitor and wouldst betray thy master. | 

Ho. Oh, I will explain, A-line 1 I will explain ! There's 
no proof. 

A-line. How did it all happen ? 

So. I met the Lord Timg-ohow ; he says to me — oh, my 
poor neck I — ^he says — oh I oh ! — has the Lord Lew-poo ever 
seen — dear I dear 1 — my slave Teaou-shin. I say — oh, A-line ! 
A-line ! — I say — oh! — ^yes — oh, dear 1 And then I reap the 
wages of truth in this base coin. Oh, A-line! A-line; 
beware of ambition — oh ! 'Tis much pleasanter to fall from 
the bottom of the ladder than the top ; and I was climbing 
up so — so — 

Enttr WaKs-wan. 

Wang, (to the Soldier) What does this mean P 
Why is this man in chains ? 

Soldier. The Regent's orders, who so punished him, 
As says the placard, for a traitor knave. 
Who would betray his master, as it seems. 

Wang. I am his master. 

Soldier. Then my duty's done, 

For your disposal I hand o'er my charge. 
And trust, great lord, you'll hold me not to blame. [Exit. 

Wang, {to Ho-ching) What fooling's this, that thou art 
so disgraced P 

Ho. Injustice, my great lord, degrades the judge, 
And not the victim. I am innocent. 
How could thy faithful slave ojBfend in this. 
He who has served thee for so many years — 
Who's made fidelity his rule of life — 
Who's trained each thought by philosophic rule — 
Who's 

Wang. Been through life a blundering silly knave. 

If thou'dst said that it would not be far wrong. 

I have no time to listen to thy " who's," 

I make no question of thy innocence, 

For if thou wished, thou couldst not do me harm. 

( To Attendants) Knock oflF his chains, and set the idiot free. 

( To Ilo'Ching) Off to your work, and no more play like this. 

lExit. 

(A-LINE and Attendants /ree Ho-chikg /rom the canque and chains.) 

Ho. Oh, A-line, why this is worse than death ; he treats 
me with contempt — the traitor, Ho-ching, with contempt. 
Kather whips, chains, canques, scorpions, arrows, or two- 
edf^ed swords, than treatment such as this. Oh, this world ! 
this wicked, wicked world ! I will turn bouze ! Yes, yes, 
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Ho-ching, withdraw thee from the world — this wicked 
world. 'Tis time thou didst so, for thou art not appreciated 1 

[ExU^foUowed hy A-line, lamenting loudly. 



Scene 3. — The Camp {safne as Scene 4:, Act 1^ but later in the day and 

less movement). 

Lew-poo, Wano-waw, afterwards Lee-sgo. 

Lew, {with a letter in his hand) Teaou-shin at Mae-woo- 
foo ! This is good news. 
It makes me haK repent. But it must be. 
Had he possessed the feelings of a man 
He would have yielded her at my request. 
'Tis a base, brutal act ! Unnatural ! 
Nature herself demands his punishment. 
To rob a son of all he holds most dear — 
To tear a daughter from a parent's roof, 
Degrade to his vile use a noble's child ! 
It almost goes beyond my poor belief. 
But 'tis a blessed thought for me to know 
That for the time, at least, my darling's safe ; 
And if all should succeed, as we now hope, 
A few short hours wiU place her in these arms, 
{Rapturously) Forever. {To Wang^wan, who enters) My lord^ 
hast heard the news P 

Wang. No, what ? 

Lew. Teaou-shin is safe. 

Wang. Where ? 

Lew. At Mae-woo-foo. 

Wang. How hast thou heard it ? Art thou sure 'tis true ? 

Lew. Lee-soo, who keeps close watch, has sent me word. 
Here is his note ; some moments since arrived. 
It seems from it that at the very time 
The monster used to thee those cruel words, 
Which thou didst bring me — ^words which sealed his fate — 
Teaou-shin was being sent, under strong guard, 
To Mae-woo-foo ; and so my darling's safe. 

Wang. Most cheering news, indeed, my general ; 
It 'takes a weighty load off this old heart. 

Lew. Yes, she is safe. There is a fate in this. 

Wang. The gods are on our side. Is all prepared ? 

Lew. It is ; ere this Lee-soo has set the guard. 
Scarce will the night be here than all is done. 
{Sighing) 'Tis retribution, but I like it not. 

Wang. Bethink, my lord, how much the Empire gains. 

Lew. I care for nothing but my heart's delight ; 
She is the empire that I fain would win, 
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And hers the insults that I would avenge. 
For such a crime all punishment falls short; 
Patience is criminal in such a case. 
Had he a hundred heads they all should fall. 

Enter Lee-soo. 

Thanks to thee, good Lee-soo ; thy welcome news 
Fell on this burning brain like April showers. 
The guard is set P 

Lee, And everything prepared^ 

The troops are ready ; and when yonder sun 
Sinks to its rest beneath the crimson clouds 
The tyrant dies. 

Wang. Is all kept secret, 

Think'st thou, my good friend ? No leakage from the cup, 
Dropping suspicion in the tyraat's ear ? 

Lee. The plot lies in a shell that's not yet cracked, 
And keeps close hid the cockatrice within. 
In perfect confidence the Regent sleeps, 
For so the captain of the guard, our friend, 
Who keeps close watch, has just now sent me word. 

To Lew-poo) Oh, my Lord General, the army longs 

b raise a shout of tnumph, and to hail 
Its leader, chief and champion of the State. 
It looks at last to gain its lawful rights, 
And have a ruler who will do it justice. 

^Wang-wak shows signs of displeamre.) 

Enter Captain of Guard, hurriedly, 

Capt, of Guard, Pardon, my lords, there is no time to lose, 
Tung-chow, within short space, has left the palace. 
He slipped out secretly, and so disguised 
I did not know him. But by a spy — 
Who recognised his voice — his steps were tracked 
Down to Si€ river, where he hailed a boat, 
And gave the word — just as he left the shore — 
To Mae-woo-foo ! 

All, To Mae-woo-foo? 

Captain of Guard, E'en so. 

But by this time a boat is ready manned, 
And twenty men have orders to embark. 

Lew. Gfive me my sword — a moment is a life. 
Come, follow me — I would have spared her this. 
But now at Mae-woo-foo the tyrant dies. {Exeunt. 
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Scene 4. — The shores of the Yang-tse-kiangy at Nanking y with the 
stronghold of Mae-woo-foo on the opposite shore. Beyond a range 
of distant hills ^ behind which the sun, still some height above the 
horizon, will shortly set. About two- thirds of the distance across, a 
small boat, with sail and oar, moves in the. direction of Mae-woo-foo, 
Alongside the jetty is a large boat, with fails partly hoisted, ready to 
start. Groups of SasloTB eating, smoking, 8fC. Urchins. The Quard 
marches tn, and the men falling otd, separate and group with the 
Sailors. Fonr Soldiers advance and go through a grotesque exercise 
with their swords, spears, and shields. Some Sailors then come 
forward tviih oars and mimic the Soldiers. After a few moments one 
of them comes forward. 

Sailor. Ah ! you soldiers have a jolly life of it, whilst we 
poor sailors have the flesh worked off our bones. We have no 
chance with the women, though we can use our arms as well 
as you can ; but then — oh, yes T—y ou're such killing creatures I 

SONG. 

A pretty life that of a sailor, 

Ya-loo-a Ha-yah ! 
U p Ag ainst the tide, 

When he wishes to sleep, 

Ay-yah I 
Down *gainst the tide 
When he'd holiday keep, 

Ay-yah! 
A precious hard life is a sailor's. 

Ha-yah 
A precious hard life is a sailor's. 

CH0S17S. 

Ya-loo-a Ha-yah ! Ya-loo-a Ay-yah, 
A precious hard life is a sailor's. (J9f«.) 

You gentlemen soldiers live at your ease, 

Oh ping-ting laou-yah I 
With nothing to ao but the ladies to please. 

Ay-yah ! 
Gongs, matchlocks, and spears, 
How you're loved by the dears. 

Ay-yah, ay-yah ! 
Whilst they've scarcely a look for us sailors. 

Ay-yah I 
Oh 'tis very hard lines for us sailors, 

Ha-yah I 
Oh 'tis very hard lines for us sailors. 

CHOSUS. 

Oh I ping-ting laou-yah, Ya-loo-a Ha-yah I 
Oh 'tis very hard lines for us sailors. (Bis.) 

{Is finishing with grand fantasia on the gong, when enter Lew-poo, 
WAve-wAir, Les-soo, ^c. Sailors rush to the bocttf and Soldiers 
fall in.) 

Lew. On board 1 all on board 1 quick I quick I 

(Soldiers double on board, whilst Sailors hoist saib, ^.) 
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{To Wana-wan) See ye yon boatP {pointmg to boat in distance,) 

Ye gods I ye gods I 'tis him — Oome, come, away 1 

Oh, ye avenging gods 1 now favour me, 

And hold the monster back until I come. 

[^Rushes on b<mrd the hoalj which moves off. 
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Scene 5. — A large gloomy room in the Castle of Mae-woo-foo, Teaou- 
SHIN sits hy the window^ which is open, hut closely barred, and watches 
the sun as it sinks behind the distant hills. She does so at first in 
silence, then she takes up her lute and sings,) 

Ah, wo is me ! whateTer meets mine eye 
Speaks to my soul, and tells me all mast die. 

Ah me 1 ah me ! 

The very life which genial summer brings, 
Preludes the death which from cold winter springs. 

Ah me ! ah me ! 

From mountain source the Eiang's swift waters glide, 
To lose themselves in Ocean^s swelling tide. 

Ah, woe is me I 

Yon sun which heralded the birth of day 
Sinks in the west, and with its parting ray 

Comes ebon night. 

Ah, woe is me I whatever meets mine eye 
Speaks to the soul, and tells me all must die. 

Ah me ! ah me ! 

(Speaks) Yes I all, all must die — a little later, 

A little sooner. It is not death I fear ; 

It is to part from all I love on earth — 

To part for ever. No, it cannot be. 

No death can separate undying love. 

Oh Love, it is thy sweetness makes us shrink 

When Death holds to our lips his bitter cup. 

For ever 1 no, it cannot, shall not be ! 

Oh dreadftd thought 1 — but perhaps I yet may live. 

{Sings,) Summer returns, chill winter hid«s his head« 

The sun onee more lints die grey mom with red ; 
The darkest night is turned to brightest day — 
Back to the river Ooean 3ri^8 its prey : 

So on for eyer I 

(Speaks) Oh, that the great poet had said no more I 
Why, oh why did he add those cruel words : — 

(Sings,) But when man leaves the world 

He comes a^ain no more ; 
Behind is all he loves — 
He knows not what— before. 
All, all ia dark ! 
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{Whilst she is singing the sun gradually goes down, and the room 
becomes obscured in deep gloom. Suddenly, after some moments 
of silence, the door is thrown open, and Tung-chow, in a citizerCs 
dress, preceded by an attendant with a lantern, enters, and stands 
before her, Teaou-shin starts from her seat, and lets the lute 
fall violently to the ground,) 

Teaou. Ah ! who is this ? What ! so soon P — oh I so soon ! 
Oh, ye gods ! have ye then forsaken me ? 
Oh, help me 1 help me! oh, ye gods, help me 1 
If I have not your help, I am lost indeed. 

Tung. A pious maiden meek and mild, forsooth ! 
Why have I startled thus my timid dove P 

Teaou. Wretch! 

Tung. What ! can it be P the tigerish mood returned ! 

Oh no, no, no ! we'll have but words of love. 
Soft, honeyed words, that I will teach to thee. 

{Advances towards her.) 

Teaou. Monster ! stand back ; I loathe thy very sight. 
If my limbs tremble, it is not with fear. 
For hate and horror take the place of dread. 

Tung. Ha ! my pretty little trembler, be calm. 

{Again moving forward.) 

Let Tung-chow soothe thee in his loving arms. 
Ha! wouldst thou dare P (stops.) 

Teaou. {who has drawn the dagger from her bosom and holds 
it uplifted in her hand) Yes, coward, I icould dare. 
But this weak arm might fail to reach thy heart. 
I would have lived — a]b me ! — ^for life is sweet, 
But sweeter death that frees me from thy power. 

{Plunges the dagger into her bosom, and falls to the ground. At the 

' same moment Lew-poo, Wang -wan, Lee-soo, i^c, rush in. 

LsE-800 points to Tung -chow, who is seized by the soldiers, 

whilst Lew-poo throws himself on his knees and raises Teaou- 

SHIN in his arms.) 

Lew. Too late — ^too late ! Oh, speak — oh, speak, my love ! 
One little word. Look I thy Lew-poo is here. 
Thou must not die ! Thy own true love is here. 
And will not leave thee. Oh ! but speak one word. 

{Whilst Lew -POO is speaking, Wang- wan takes out the warrant 
for Tung-chow's execution, and, after holding it before him, 
hands it, with a significant gesture, to Lee-soo, who motions the 
Guard to take him out TrNO-CHOW, who had at first resisted, 
but was overpowered by the Guards, submits in sullen silence ; 
but at the moment of leaving the room stops and speaks.) 

Tung. Dogs, but a moment ! One last parting word. 
(To Wang-wan) Ha, ye old traitor I ye have gained the day. 
I was not quite deceived ; a few days more 
And that hoar head of thine had ceased to hatch 
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Foul treason. (To Lew-poo) Ha, my most loving son 1 To thee 

I leave a father's curse and — ^yon fair bride. 

Lead on, ye dogs, for Tung-chow speaks no more. [^Exiu 

(^During this lime Lkw-poo, whi*ne whole Ihouffhts and cares are centred^ 
on TE40TJ-SHn9^, appears to be quite indifferent to all that is going^ 
on around him. He bathes her face with water^ which is brought 
him by an Attendant, and watches her with painful intensity,) 

Lew. The blood has ceased to flow. Hush 1 hush ! She 
breathes ! 
She breathes 1 She lives ! My darling, say one word. 
Try — ^try to live, my darling — ^try to live. 

Teaou, I thought it was a dream. Ah ! thou art here. 
Oh, hold me in thy arms ! I am so blest — 
I am so happy ! Thus would Teaou-shin die 1 

Lew. Oh I thou wilt break my heart. Speak not of death. 
Thou must not die. My love shall give thee life. 

Teaou. Oh, my belovfed, better I should die I 
Thou dost not know. I have done very wrong. 
1 have deceived thee. I could not be thy wife — 
1 would not be thy slave. Oh ! forgive me. 
We have deceived thee. I am but a slave — 
The Lord Wang's not my father. Forgive him — 
Forgive us both. Remember thy vow. 

Lew, My own one, I but love thee for thyself; 
Oh 1 go not from me. I should love thee less 
Wert thou his daughter. Oh 1 my love, my bride, 
I'd have thy heart's whole love, as thou hast mine. 

Teaoti. Oh, my belovfed I clasp riie in thine arms. 

Oh ! 'tis so cold, and I must go from thee. 

My love — ^my love ! Come — come with me 1 I go 1 

Oh 1 they are bearing me away 1 — away 1 

So dark dark [/>ie». 

(Leesoo re-enters shortly after taking Ttjno-chow out^ and whispers 
Wang- WAIT, who vuts his finger to his lips and points to Lew- 
poo. Lee-soo retires to the background, whilst Waxo-wak 
remains in an attitude expressive of the deepest dtjection. After 
a long pause, Lew-poo lays Teaou-shin gently down, rises 
slowly, turns to Wang- WAN, and points to Teaou-shin.) 

Leto, Her gentle spirit hovers near me. 
Wretched old man, behold thy handiwork, 
Thy victim. Look at that pallid face. 
And hate thyself. Accursed be thy crafb. 
Go, get thee gone 1 Thou need'st no punishment ; 
Each thought will bring it, for Teaou-shin is dead 1 

{Throws himself down by Teaou-shin'b body in an agony of grief.) 

Wang, Oh, ye gods ! have ye then driven me mad ? 
Is this the answer to my pious prayers ? 
I thought to save the State, t'avenge Chang- wan — 
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I thought the end would justify the means — 
And now comes retribution. Tung-chow's gone, 
But Lew-poo takes his place. What have I gained ? 
Nothing ; and poor Teaou-shin is sacrificed. 
Thus treachery deceives both Mend and foe, 
And thus the fruits which spring from its success 
Are turned to dust and ashes in the grasp. 



THE END. 
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